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Editorial Comment 


A TRIBUTE TO THE PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


The “beginning” of Howard University in a prayer meeting in the 
First Congregational Church of Washington, D. C., in 1866, bespeaks the 
religious motivation, the underlying Christian imperative which caused 
the intrepid band of founders of that day to attempt such an experiment 
in democratic education. The record shows that the founders enrolled 
their own children with the offspring of freedmen and slaves in the new 
“college on the hill” and that they faced the problems inherent in a new 
and adventurous reconstruction educational project with resolution and 
fortitude. The religious interest has been alive in the University since 
the day of its founding, because the leaders of the institution have sus- 
tained it. 

When MORDECAI WYATT JOHNSON was elected to the presi- 
dency of Howard University in 1926, he brought to his new assignment 
a mind and spirit grounded in the Christian tradition and disciplined in 
the best universities and theological centers in America. It was his special 
concern and that of the trustees of the University to keep the School of 
Religion alive, current in its ministry and vital to the needs of the people 
at the grass roots level. Thirty-four consecutive years of interest and 
support of the program of the School of Religion by the President Emeri- 
tus and his associates brought the School to full accreditation by the 
American Association of Theological Schools in the United States and 
Canada. 

Our gratitude for the support and leadership of the former President 
of the University has prompted us to dedicate this issue of the Journal 
of Religious Thought to him. 

Daniet G. HILi 











Are Demons Outmoded?P* 


By Leon E. WricHT 


DEMONOLOGY AND THE MODERN TEMPER 


Just in the field of “spirits,” demons and souls . . . and in the domain of 
power and powers (dynameis) Christians and heathens somehow under- 
stood each other. This fact universally favored Christian propaganda and 
the development of Christian cult and Christian sacraments. Exorcisms were 
practised everywhere by educated as well as uneducated people. The ex- 
pulsion of Satan and his devils was accepted by the early Christian church. 
It figures today still in the Rituale Romanum, a real relic of the beginnings of 
Christianity. 


O SPEAKS Dr. Eitrem in his stimulating monograph on New Testa- 
ment demonology.! This well-attested fact of a commonly accepted 
supernatural backdrop by early Christians and their heathen neighbors 
constitutes, not only a stone of stumbling for much of contemporary 


theological exegesis; but a more or less ambivalent regard for this dimly 
perceived area is perhaps the point at which a “modernizing” dogmatics 
bids fair to obscure completely any possible relevance of these super- 
normal categories for present-day concern. Surely an ultra-orthodox ac- 
ceptance of “demonic” details merely because they are “biblical” guarantees 
neither piety nor honest enlightenment. 


If, on the other hand, one’s scientific exposure has prompted either 
acceptance of certain early Christian experiences as merely cleverly-turned 
allegories—“enacted parables”—or disavowal because of declared incom- 
patibility with the temper of modern experience, one has perforce created 
a vacuum which a highly original dogmatics has not been slow to fill. 
The question is here squarely put: To what extent has an imperiously 
mechanistic scientism failed to recognize the terms of its own limitations? 
Has it in fact kept abreast of the forward march of a more pervasive and 
perhaps even more scientific physics, dealing less in the spirit of a passé 
determinism than of a “probabilistic” methodological inquiry into nature’s 


* The present article is expected to be published later as a part of a larger work 
entitled Liberty to the Captives by the Abingdon Press. 
+S. Eitrem, Some Notes on the Demonology of the New Testament (Oslo, 1930), 


pp. 53 £. 
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secrets?? If such “science” has been effectively superseded, there is reason 
to suspect that certain hoary and tedious discussions about “miracles” 
may be bypassed for potentially more fruitful awareness of the operation 
of spiritual “law.” If, on this view, the New Testament is to be taken 
seriously, the healing activity of Jesus cannot be facilely incorporated 
into some “salvation-giving” economy or made a part of some “un- 
repeatable event.” Rather, it would seem to point to profound realities 
of spirit and life to which modern man has begun but feebly to respond. 
“T want to suggest,” asserts Weatherhead, on the strength of an exhaustive 
survey of the subject of healing, 


that there must be spiritual energies which have greater sway over the body 
and mind than anything that science has brought within her tabulations and 
formulae. Indeed, our quest may well lead us to the view that the most 
powerful curative factor in the world is spiritual, and, indeed, that many 
diseases now called organic are, as it were, spiritual, and not merely psycho- 
logical disharmonies translated into terms of organic disability.* 


Nor is it rash to suggest that twentieth-century Christianity, if it is to be 
other than merely organizational and dogmatic in its ecumenical outreach, 
must interpret and share from its own authentic tradition and experience 
these very laws of spiritual primacy for a world quite ripe for values and 
realities beyond those of the customary theological “hard sell” for Chris- 
tianity’s “unchallenged superiority.” It is the conviction of the present 
writer that only a proper appreciation for the essential significance of 
Jesus’ conquest of both pathologies and spirits will enable us to “turn 
a corner” in these matters from variously-patterned discussions of pro- 
fessionally theological moment to vitally profound insights upon life and 
its meaning in cosmic dimensions—a revelation relevant for and poten- 
tially resident in every man. 


Now, in dealing with “spirits, demons and souls,” with “principalities 
and powers,” one is hardly laying a groundwork in today’s world for the 
kind of acceptance of the Christian propaganda to which these concepts 
contributed in the setting in which the earliest mission preaching was 
proclaimed. “If there is a physical body,” declares Paul, “there is also a 
spiritual body” (I Corinthians 15:44). “A spiritual body?” mocks a 


*Cf. Karl Heim’s valuable chapter in The Transformation of the Scientific World 
View (New York, 1953), on “Absolute Determination in Natural Events and 
the A-Causal Concept Used in Modern Physics,” pp. 119-68. 

* Leslie D. Weatherhead, Psychology, Religion and Healing, rev. ed. (New York 
and Nashville, 1952), pp. 39 f. 
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well-known professor of theology. “Nonsense!” Certainly it is far more 
fashionable and, many are presently convinced, more demonstrably scien- 
tific, for Christians to place greater credence in the theory of “dissociated 
personalities” than in the possibility of “possession.” Depth psychology and 
psychoanalysis have convinced a number of persons that all abnormalities 
are confidently reducible to functions either of body or mind. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to explore the literature of devil worship or 
the inhumanities perpetrated against witchcraft without recognizing the 
massive feats of modern scientific disclosure in such areas of sheer bar- 
barism and ignorance. What misguided motive could prompt ever our 
return to these depths? 


Having astutely, however, and to good advantage, exorcised the 
“devil” or “demons” or “witches” from informed communication, can we 
say that the ghost of supernormal reality has been effectively laid? More 
specifically to the present purpose, can Jesus’ reported authority over 
“unclean spirits” be “explained” by way of analogical deduction from 
the contemporary literature and experiences of psychoanalysis, as many 
have attempted to do? To be sure, modern psychology has demonstrated 
the “dissociated personality” as a more clinically manageable datum or 
aetiological factor in mental disturbance than, in modern apprehension, 
spirit possession could possibly be felt to be.* In a manner wholly 
congenial to the scientific outlook, the “delusional” content of so-called 
“possessed” states is felt to be significantly and measurably high. Cer- 
tain medical authorities appraise the matter thus: 

A complete monograph on demoniacal delusional insanity would include, 
besides the dream-delusions of confusional states, hysteria, demoniacal 
mania, the systematized delusions of the ‘possessed’ persecution-maniac, the 
delusions of damnation, and of anxiety-melancholia . . . . The demoniacal 
content of all these delusions results from earlier mental proclivities, chief 
among which is the marked exaltation of the imagination under the goad 
of the instincts.° 
Such explanation, of course, serves admirably as warrant for highly es- 
teemed theological interpretations of apparently related biblical incidents. 
Professor Goodspeed’s reproduction of the Gospels’ most spectacular 
demoniac (Mark 5:1-20), for example, proceeds in remarkably similar 
vein: 
*Cf. the discussion in Edmund S. Conklin’s Principles of Abnormal Psychology, 


rev. ed. (New York, 1935), pp. 147-59. 
5 Maurice Garcon and Jean Vinchon, The Devil: An Historical, Critical and Medi- 


cal Study, tr. S. H. Guest (New York, 1930), pp. 272 f. 
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In Jesus’ day most forms of sickness, physical or mental, were popularly 
dismissed as the work of demons who took possession of people... . And 
of course if you are sick, and everyone around you thinks you are possessed 
with a devil, very soon you will begin to think so too and exhibit the usual 
symptoms .... Jesus had no patience with the man’s delusion. ‘Silence,’ 
he cried. ‘Get out of him.’ 


This confident appeal to the man’s deeper nature dispelled his pitiful illu- 
sion and brought him to his senses.® 


So far, too, as each incident is not made somehow to reflect un- 
favorably upon the “psychic health” of Jesus himself’, scholarly com- 
mentary adduces plausible sociological as well as psychological support 
calculated to bring such occurrences into line with a modern world 
view. Dr. Klausner assures his readers that, 


owing to protracted wars and tumults and the terrible oppression of Herod 
and the Romans, Palestine, and especially Galilee, was filled with the sick 
and suffering and with those pathological types which we now label neuras- 
thenics and psychasthenics. The disturbances had multiplied the poor, the 
impoverished and the unemployed, with the result that in Palestine and, 
again, particularly in Galilee (since it was far removed both from the center 
of civil rule and from saner spiritual influences), such neurasthenics . . . 
and all manner of ‘nerve cases’—dumb, epileptics, and the semi-insane—were 
numerous. 


Because also, according to Klausner’s view, the Messiah was expected to 
appear with effective power for all ills, it is not surprising that “since, 
in his inmost thoughts, he [Jesus] regarded himself as the Messiah,” he 
should have lent his resources to the most implausible situations in a 
spirit of limitless expectancy and confidence. At best, it may be con- 
ceded that Jesus did in fact possess a unique force compounded of pro- 
foundly mystical elements and baffling even now to “ordinary psychologists 
and physicians and scientists, who are conversant only with the laws of 
nature so far determined by science.” Such power, coupled with Jesus’ 
extraordinary personality, obviously influenced others with such results 
as are ordinarily attainable by “suggestion.” In any event, these suc- 
cesses were “probably not permanent.”® 


* Edgar J. Goodspeed, A Life of Jesus (New York, 1950), pp. 51 f. 

* Albert Schweitzer’s important criticism of certain medical appraisals of Jesus’ 
“psychic health” is available in translation as The Psychiatric Study of Jesus 
(Boston, 1958), tr. C. R. Joy. A standard English source for this subject remains 
W. E. Bundy’s The Psychic Health of Jesus (New York, 1922). 

* Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times and Teaching, tr. Herbert 

Danby (New York, 1927), pp. 259-72. 
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Like-minded evaluation might be extensively presented. One feels, 
however, as he samples these opinions that consensus is, as of the moment, 
a distant attainment at best. Bultmann’s dedicated and outright rejection 
of possession and other supposed biblical anachronisms represents a 
skepticism only more thoroughgoing than that which sees merely “‘il- 
lusory” or “dissociated” manifestations in Jesus’ reported experiences 
with possession, or sees clear evidence of malady only so far as these in- 
stances may be identified with “nerve” cases with which contemporary 
psychiatry can more glibly come to terms. In matters of possession, avers 
D. F. Strauss categorically, “we see nothing but cases of natural sick- 
ness.” Indeed, he continues, in a manner wholly consistent even now 
with an atomically tough-minded outlook, “when we remember the power 
exerted by the imagination in diseases of this kind, there is . . . no form 
of complaint in which we might more easily suppose a cure to have 
been performed by the mere word of Jesus than this.”® 


Thus, when there is appended to this mood the added hesitancy as to 
provenience, the problem of possession and of Jesus’ successful partici- 
pation in the deliverance of its victims becomes purely gratuitous and 
academic. Is Mark 5:1-20, in fact, a narrative imaginatively spawned of 
Jewish folklore? Can this pericope be seen as essentially a “tale,” as con- 
jectured by the form critic: a secular narrative which has “taken over 
foreign traits or actions and has Christianized them” and which is further 
informed in its details, not by a religious tendency, but by a “joy in 
lively and graphic description” ?!° 


In RESPONSE TO THE GOSPELS’ INSISTENCE UPON POSSESSION 


However this may be, it is not possible to account for Marcan sum- 
maries and other Synoptic incidents of this kind, involving both Jesus 
and his disciples (Mark 1:32, 34, 39; 3:11; 3:15; 6:7, 13), without 
being forced to the conclusion—however unpalatable to modern rationalism 
—that possession and the consistent mastery of Jesus and his followers 
over “unclean spirits” constituted a vital facet of the Lord’s ministry 


°A New Life of Jesus (London and Edinburgh, 1865), II, 190. A similarly 
rationalistic approach characterized Dr. Strauss’s original composition (The Life 
of Jesus Critically Examined, 1846), setting the tone for the almost exclusive 
“neurological” commentaries continuing to the present. Cf. particularly pp. 252, 
276 of the primary document. 

% Compare Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (London, 1934), especially pp. 72- 

103. 
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written so large in the most primitive stratum of the tradition that neither 
the critical expedient of the “borrowed” story nor the contrived literary 
genre advanced in the present instance can reasonably suffice to obliterate 
or otherwise prejudice the fact. Also, if “demonic” possession, however 
conceived, may be established as an authentic and indisputable datum in 
relation to Jesus’ ministry, it is patently useless to attempt to undermine the 
fact by contemptuous cavilling at details. Indeed, it is not strange that 
decorative features have fancifully accompanied the transmittal of these 
stories. It is far more curious that contemporary critics have felt that such 
incidents as possession can be invalidated—or supported—by virtue of 
searching and rigorous criticism of minutiae. Ingeniously isolated “dis- 
crepancies” among the several Synoptists in the reporting of supposedly 
identical occurrences in these matters (e.g., Matthew 8:28-34; Luke 
8 :26-39) reveal less the absence of dependable occurrence! than a creative 
independence of evangelist and/or tradition wholly consonant with the 
marvelous character of the material communicated in accordance with the 
varying demands of Christian faith. Jesus’ reported permission extended 
to the swine in this instance, therefore, need inspire neither labored docu- 
mentation from “‘first-century Jewish ideas about demon-possession” nor 
suggest plausible alternatives defensive of Jesus’ sense of “fair play.” 
It seems forced, too, to view such de‘ails as having been offered with purely 
didactic or moralistic intent. And while it is difficult to accept the thesis 
of studied adaptation of secular motifs for Christian missionary con- 
verse after the fashion suggested by some form critics,!* it is more 
readily conceded that stories like the one under survey, The Walking on 
the Sea (Mark 6:45-52), The Storm (Mark 4:35-41), The Epileptic 
Boy (Mark 9:14-29) and others identified as “tales” should by reason 
of their inherently dramatic character have been inevitably heightened or 
otherwise embellished with the telling. 


It is thus axiomatic in scholarly terms, as we have indicated, .o view 
details as more eloquently expressive of environmental necessities than as 
guarantees for the precise manner in which a particular result is achieved. 
“Our sources,” we are again reminded, “give us no precise details of Jesus’ 
healing ministry. They may contain reminiscences of eye-witnesses, but 
oral as well as literary tradition have been modelled according to Christian 
faith, life and profession. They are interested in giving us information 


4 E. g., Strauss, op. cit. (1865), pp. 180-87. 
* So also Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1927), IT, 111. 
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about the variety of distresses healed by Jesus, the difficulty they presented 
to ordinary doctors, the [instantaneous] effect of Jesus’ intervention and 
the large numbers of persons healed.”!* In such reported reactions and 
devices with reference to Jesus as those entailing “sighing” (Mark 8:12), 
the evocation of demonic identity (Mark 5:9) or in the alleged tormented 
response of the demon itself (Mark 5:7) it is not difficult to detect the 
“effective background for Jesus’ healing miracles, his ‘exorcisms’ . . . (he 
did not use ‘oaths’) [to be] contemporary magic.” Instructive parallels 
from magical papyri demonstrate convincingly no small dependence on 
the part of the tradition upon a spirit and method wholly extraneous to 
that of Jesus. Yet, despite such parallels, growing out of various motives, 
“It is... very difficult to detect any magical method [actually operative] 
in the cures of Jesus. The miracles are extemporized ... .””!* 


Hence the sterile and fruitless approach of criticism which purports 
objectively to weight and minutely to appraise the plethora of details in 
these several narratives in order to deduce a specific diagnosis or de- 
ductively to disallow the event itself. If, for example, walking on the water 
or demon possession seems to have no obvious parallels in present-day 
experience, one is being questionably scientific in resorting to arrogant 
skepticism or pious allegory in the interest of intellectual integrity. Nor 
does uniquely subsuming these events under narrowly declared dogmatic 
rubrics as so-called Messianic proofs advance our thinking beyond the 
confines of a merely theologically arguable assertion. Until effective 
and exhaustive inquiry is made in the direction suggested by the reported 
experiences—within the realm of “spirits” and the supernormal—“faith” 
will continue meaninglessly in the direction of gnostically-bent theologi- 
cal speculation, arbitrarily assigning values to Pauline or other early 
Christian experience with no acknowledged or discoverable counterparts 
in the life we now live. It is not without irony to note many contemporary 
theologians declaring confidently and soberly for a cosmic and Christian 
sequence of events “beyond history” while at the same time interpreting 
“gingerly” and apologetically, indeed, with little real or pertinent in- 
sight, so pivotal an item of concern in Jesus’ ministry—demon possession. 


It is regrettable, therefore, that probably the most significant and 


8 Eitrem, op. cit., p. 27. 

“ Tbid., p. 32. See, too, Campbell Bonner’s suggestive article, “Traces of Thauma- 
turgic Technique in the Miracles,” Harvard Theological Review, XX (1927), 171- 

81. 
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potentially instructive aspect of Jesus’ healing ministry, his encounter with 
“unclean spirits,” is that phase of his activity most readily dismissed by 
psychiatric catchwords or otherwise confused by theological jargon. A 
sensitive reading of the Gospels leaves one with the distinct impression that 
Mark 1:27, for example, has to do with infinitely more than a mere 
“choral” reaction becoming to the classification of the form critic: “What 
is this? A new teaching! With authority he commands even the unclean 
spirits, and they obey him.”!5 However honorific the intent, it is per- 
haps but superficially correct, too, to account for this “authority” on 
the basis of even the most effusive adulation of personality. As is readily 
conceded, only a warped perspective on the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations could fail to ascribe highest therapeutic potential to the quality 
of a personality from whose contact, on the record, followed such con- 
sistently positive results. May there not be additionally operative in such 
circumstances, however, influences incalculably beyond the scope of even 
this personality, an appreciation of which, however dim, could serve as 
means to far more practically appropriable cues from Jesus’ healing minis- 
try than are presently available to remote psychological or theological 
analysis? (This much can be urged despite variance with the mood of 


contemporary or other theology which would view the seriousness with 
which “liberals” have attempted to regard the historical personality of 
Jesus as little short of hoax.) 


THE NAME OF JESUS 


The Gospels, then, show us dramatically a Jesus of unique “authority” 
in his engagements with the possessed. This authority is probably only 
partially accounted for on even a most psychologically optimistic view of 
personality; though it is substantially blurred in the context of mere 


selective dogmatic appraisal. 


That this authority was real and pervasive, extending beyond the cir- 
cle of followers and later believers, our Gospels and subsequent testimonies 
clearly establish. While it is evident, according to the record, that Jesus’ 
ascendancy over “unclean spirits” derived from resources quite apart from 


** Professor Cadbury comments relevantly: “The miracles of Jesus are . . . one 
kind of sanction for his words. I am prepared to believe that both Jesus, his 
friends and his enemies credited him with ‘mighty works.’ .. . Jesus’ teaching 
gained prestige from his miracles . . . . There can be little doubt of that. 
These are the two features of his career that loom largest in all the gospels, no 
matter how differently the several writers apportion them, how differently they 
weigh them (Jesus: What Manner of Man, New York, 1947, pp. 110 f.). 
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the usual verbal alchemy of exorcism (his was a mere word of com- 
mand), Lucan evidence (10:1 ff.) presumes the disciples’ success in ful- 
filling the terms of their missionary injunction—to preach, to heal, and 
to exorcise, Mark 3:14 f.; 6:7, 12 f—to be due principally to their use 
of “the name” of Jesus.’® It is further evident that the use of this name 
within the climate of the Synoptic Gospels enjoyed virtually automatic 
effectiveness in the process of exorcism. It worked ex opere operato. This 
is indicated by the reported experience of an independent exorcist who, 
without authorization though not without favorable outcome, made bold 
to use the name of Jesus (Mark 9:38 ff.; cf. also Matthew 7:21 ff.). 
Evidence in Acts is not lacking, either, to confirm within the early church 
the fact of a continuing and effective faith “in the name of Jesus” for 
exorcism and other healing as for the Christian apparatus of salvation as 
well (e.g., 3:1 ff.; 9:33 f.; 16:16 ff.; also 2:38; 4:10 ff.; 10:43). If, 
too, the curious and unhappy episode of the seven sons of Sceva (Acts 
19:13 ff.) may be cited as a reflection of the church’s reluctance toward 
unauthorized appropriation of “the name,” Origen would seem almost to 
boast, at a considerably later date, that “Such power, indeed, does the 
name of Jesus possess over evil spirits, that there have been instances 
where it was effectual when it we pronounced even by bad men.”!? 


As to these specific narratives, second-century and later patristic 
discussion, including certain classical passages from Tertullian and Origen, 
reveals unmistakably a dimension of awareness and meaning regarding 
exorcistic occurrences compatible with the very highest intellectual levels 
of the Christian faith.® It is precisely this unanimous deposition of Gos- 
pels, church and Fathers concerning Jesus’ successful encounter with 
mental disorders purporting to involve, not simply “nervous” disorganiza- 
tion of whatever variety, but possession by emotionally disintegrative, dis- 
carnate entities called “unclean spirits” with which modern theological 
opinion may be declared to be at well-nigh irreconcilable odds. Though one 
notices frequent recourse to allegory and to a kind of theological omnium 
gatherum labelled awesomely the “demonic,” for the phenomenon of pos- 


® See the essay by Silva New, “The Name, Baptism, and the Laying On of Hands,” 
in The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. F. J. Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (London, 
1933), V, 121-40. 

7 Contra Celsum i.6, ii.4. 

#® Note Harnack’s instructive review of patristic sources in his chapter on “The 
Conflict with Demons,” The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries, tr. James Moffatt (New York and London, 1908), I, 125-46. 
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session the most representative and forthright view for the mood of our 
time is that offered by Bultmann: miracles, the demonic, spirits are mere 
mythologicai representations. On the other hand, there will be much 
sympathy for the sheer frustration felt in Emil Brunner’s position in at- 
tempting to devise, both against a twentieth-century Weltanschauung as 
well as in the setting of an unsystematic biblical tradition on the subject, 
“a doctrine of angels and spirits . . . without arbitrary unification and ex- 
pansion of the text.”!® Again, “it is evident that the doctrine of angels 
and devils has provided much food for the myth-forming imagination, 
and that where the Christian message has been concerned with this subject 
it has been obscured rather than illuminated.”?° 


TuHeE MyTHOLOGy OF THE DEVIL 


Even at the risk, however, of compounding this confusion, there will 
be advanced what seem to be certain inevitable conclusions which appear 
without theological subtlety to follow from that aspect of Jesus’ healing 
ministry which embraces clearly the realm of spirit in its most “evil” 
impingement. 


In the first place, it would be extremely unfortunate if modern wari- 
ness of the fitness of the role of Satan should be allowed to becloud the 
real issues of the subject in hand. Despite the success of modern allegory 
purporting to buttress his importance for Christian moral perspective, 
it is obvious that Old Testament authority is most precariously invoked 
for either the origin or evolution of Satanic personality. It has been aptly 
shown that Zechariah 3:1, Job 1 and 2, and I Chronicles 21:1, all post- 
Exilic references, afford feeble support for later New Testament elabora- 
tion.” Indeed, it is only with the mention in Chronicles that “Satan,” with- 
out the article, assumes the stature of a proper name. Elsewhere it need 
mean no more than “the adversary.” Other Old Testament references 
to “the adversary” (Numbers 22:22 ff.; II Samuel 19:22; I Kings 5:4 
and 11:14, 23; Psalm 109:6) are wholly without the cosmic significance 
customarily accorded the full-blown concept of the “Evil One.” Satan— 
archetypally represented by such discrete personalities as “Semjaza,” 


"The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, tr. Olive Wyon (Philadelphia 
and London, 1952), II, 133. 
” Thid. 
™ The evidence has been excellently summarized by Edward Langton in Essentials 
of Demonology, etc. (London, 1949), ad loc. Also valuable in this regard is his 
earlier work, Satan, A Portrait (London, 1946). 
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“Azazel,” “Beliar,” “Sammael,” “Satanail,” “the Devil”—may be plausibly 
explained from the structure of Persian dualism. Late (200 B.C.-A.D. 50) 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature accounts adequately for the 
developed details characteristic of the personalized New Testament pro- 
jection of evil. From Satan’s assigned status as “accuser,” under God, to 
the almost dualistically conceived function of “ruler” (Martyrdom of 
Isaiah 2:14), universal despot (I John 5:19), “god of this world” (II 
Corinthians 4:4), his metamorphosis has been as romantic as it has been 
radical and complete. Confirmed by a unanimous doctrinal recognition 
on the part of Fathers, Scholastics and Reformers, the personality of the 
Prince of Darkness fared lushly on the fabled fantasies of saintly ascetics 
and the fears of mediaeval masses.?? Song and story and literary master- 
pieces have played their part in shaping brilliantly and ineradicably the 
haunting portrait of his presence. The profuse evidence of Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles, climaxed by the dramatically recurring Satanic motifs in 
Revelation, would seem until now to have fixed firmly upon Christian 
fancy and confession the torturesome fact of an ubiquitous, inexorable 
Devil. Jesus’ own belief in a cosmic diabolic agency has been seen less as 
becomingly human participation in the thought-patterns of his day than 
an ultimate endorsement beyond which one dares but blasphemously to 
appeal. Indeed, contemporary theologians, though recognizing clearly the 
artificial, synthetic character of “the Devil,” have not been slow in de- 
picting in veriest and highly realistic detail the fell character of his allure- 
ments and activity. Says Brunner with a touch of awed eloquence: 


there are many who can testify that they have experienced the reality 
of the Satanic—as a superhuman reality. They point to .. . the incompre- 
hensible, direct suddenness with which, like a flash of lightning out of a 
clear sky, the temptation is there; they speak of the mysterium fascinosum 
by which things in themselves insignificant are as it were illuminated by a 
magical radiance, and may assume an incomprehensible force of attraction 
. . .. the Satanic element in human experience is not the instinctive animal 
instinct, greatly intensified, but it is evil with a numinous halo: not evil 
which repels, but evil which fascinates and allures by the magic of its 
attraction.” 


This theological exploitation of the Satanic image has seemed to such 
thinkers wholly justified in the interest of pointing up the overwhelmingly 


#In addition to the survey found in Garcon and Vinchon’s trenchant work, the 
reader is directed to The Story of the Devil, by Arturo Graf (New York, 1931), 
tr. E. N. Stone. 

* Op. cit., p. 144. 
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imperious and, for them, necessarily antecedent existence of evil in human 
experience. 


There is here, nevertheless, no inclination to illustrate the folly of 
Beaudelaire’s classic dictum.2* Human experience in its most private as 
in its most corporate expressions has ever dramatized the fact of a hard 
core of conflict and of the morally reactionary wholly inconsistent with 
even such selfishness, brutality, and duplicity as is potentially resident in 
morally imperfect humanity. The intensified, aggressively persistent 
character of such activity among the putatively civilized and morally con- 
cerned citizens of our own time does in fact suggest a degree of impinge- 
ment from without plausibly compatible with the notion of a cosmically 
Satanic opposition to Divine and human endeavor. The possibility, in- 
deed the probability, of an objective “over-againstness” as a fact co- 
extensive with human life itself, however, need not force us to the un- 
tenably dualistic conclusion of diabolic sovereignty. If this evil is to be 
properly isolated and assessed, it may be seriously doubted whether the 
“Devil” as either symbol or sovereign will assist our understanding of the 
nature of the conflict in which, according to certain morally incisive in- 
sights (cf. Ephesians 6:12), mankind seems inextricably involved. That 
we have probably here to do with “master spirits of this dark world,” 
whatever their range of evil impact, seems far more consonant with certain 
empirically observed details than does the highly fanciful theological con- 
struct of Satan. 


On the other hand, the popularly conceived notion of infestation by 
half-human, half-animal agents called “demons” scarcely advances our 
knowledge of Jesus’ exorcistic encounters beyond the limits of the mytho- 
logical and absurd. At this point Bultmann is probably correct in his re- 
jection of the term, though not, as he feels, because of any demonstrable 
superiority of scientifically-achieved as against other modes of cognition. 
Lilith (Isaiah 34:14) or the so-called Shedim (Deuteronomy 32:17; Psalm 
106 :37) suggest nothing of the level of moral communication upon which 
the authoritative word of address by Jesus could be responsibly absorbed. 
If, however, as Langton quite reasonably supposes, after an illuminating 
survey of the subject, the possessing agents may be presumed to be dis- 


“La plus grande malice du diable est de faire croire qu'il n’existe pas (“The 
greatest mischief of the devil is to foster the conception that he does not exist’). 
* An American Translation (Chicago, 1939). 
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carnate human entities, understanding would seem to be substantially aided 
by the assumption.”® 


A CONTEMPORARY APPRAISAL OF POSSESSION 


Having asserted this much, we shall take account of a rigorous pro- 
fessional medical appraisal of possession as the experience has been re- 
portedly dealt with by Jesus. Dr. R. J. Ryle in “The Neurotic Theory of 
the Miracles of Healing” develops his critique as follows: 


It will be noticed that several of the instances of healing . . . are cases 
of “possession by spirits,” the spirits being described as “unclean” or as 
“deaf,” or as “deaf and dumb.” It is, of course, well known that, in ac- 
cordance with the current demonology of the place and time, almost any 
disease might be attributed to spiritual agency; but it is probable that the 
prominence of mental symptoms was the characteristic which chiefly de- 
termined the diagnosis of “possession.” Accordingly we may suppose that 
the “possessed” formed a somewhat heterogeneous group of cases. Among 
them would be cases of congenital mental deficiency, cases of lunacy arising 
in adult life, cases of epilepsy, cases of mental development arrested owing 
to the incidence of early deafness and probably cases of general mental 
inadequacy, such as are found in our time and country living always on the 
margins of lunacy and criminality. All these would in various degrees be 
unmanageable, and many of them would present the characteristic disregard 
of decency which marks the same types of the present day. Some of them, 
no doubt, would only show the unclean spirit of the harmless imbecile who 
had never acquired the elementary manners of orderly life. Others, perhaps, 
would show the violence and foulness of speech and habit which are com- 
mon in certain forms of insanity, in which the grace and self-control of 
normal life has become wholly lost. 


Now, it is common for advocates of the neurotic hypothesis to suppose 
that because an affection is predominantly psychical, it is therefore capable 
of immediate cure by what is called “moral impression.” Dr. Abbot assures 
us that “paralysis, mental disease, and various kinds of nervous disorders 
are all susceptible of emotional cure.” But unfortunately this view of the 
case rides roughshod over experience. The persons who may be fairly 
supposed to have constituted the bulk of the “possessed” are not, as a matter 
of fact, the sort of persons to be straightway healed by a word. 


Doubtless personal and emotional influences are important factors in the 
treatment of these unfortunate beings, especially when these influences are 
brought to bear in a systematic manner and over a prolonged period in 
institutions wholly given up to the work; but these are not the subjects among 


* Edward Langton, “What are Demons?” in The London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review, CLXXIX (1954), 26-32. 
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whom to look for examples of faith-healing ; and, it may be added, they are the 
subjects who lend themselves least of all to the modern remedial measures 
of hypnotism and suggestion.” 


Here is at once a statement which, within its own limits, is forthright 
and informed. Dr. Ryles indicts vigorously, from both theological and 
medical sources, “loose talk about the ignorance which is common among 
primitive people concerning nervous disorders, and about the look and 
tone of authority which are supposed to have been instrumental in the 
production of the mighty works of healing.”?* Here, too, the personality 
factor, as we have suggested, is regarded as a quite uncritical over- 
simplification in terms of the pervasively therapeutic potency it is often 
made eloquently, per se, to represent. While Dr. Ryles displays an under- 
standable readiness to construe the alleged instances before him as ill- 
nesses which might be more scientificially subsumed under a more familiar 
nomenclature, he is also properly aware of the improbability, within the 
framework of present-day institutional experience, of disposing of such 
disorders by means of a mere word of address. Nor does it appear ar- 
bitrary for this particular investigator, on such medical analysis and ex- 
perience, to dismiss out of hand the historicity of all such reported oc- 
currences. “Possession” as apprehended in modern medical discourse 
—whether diagnosed as schizophrenia, epilepsy, or other forms of “neu- 
rotic’” abnormality—does not yield to verbal entreaty or coercion in any 
case. 


“With Wuat AvuTHorITy ...?” 


It is instructive to note again in this medical deposition what must be 
regarded as a significant reversal of the theological opinions of possession 
cited above (18 ff.). The rationale of “personality,” “suggestion” or 
sheer “primitive ignorance” need not detain us, then, in any serious effort 
to probe profoundly within the dynamics of Jesus’ exorcistic involvements. 
If, on the other hand, these Synoptic pericopes may be compressed each to 
its irreducible core after source critics, form critics and others have properly 
had their say, the constant factors in these narratives may be seen to com- 
prise at least two characteristic details: Jesus’ “authority” over the pos- 
sessing entities and the economy of effort necessary for the containment 
of their power. Unless, too, we are to continue to indulge in highly un- 
productive speculation entailing further conjectures of “suggestion” or 


“ The Hibbert Journal, V (1906-1907), 578 f. 
* Ibid., p. 575. 
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erroneous causation, we must begin to view seriously the Synoptic and 
other early Christian testimony that power for physical and mental heal- 
ing was effectively available to an undetermined number of those who in- 
voked confidently “the name of Jesus” to this end. If such reporting may 
be accepted as responsible, we have witnessed a remarkable extension of 
that authority of far-reaching consequence for an adequate appraisal of 
Jesus’ power quite independent of the usual dogmatic category of divinity 
or Messianic fulfillment. 


It does not seem necessary to detail here the extensive magical formu- 
laries available to Jewish exorcists for the control of possessing entities. 
An elaborate arsenal of verbal stratagems reputed to have originated with 
the celebrated Solomon himself served only to reinforce a tradition which, 
historically, had served as refuge for highly practised entrepreneurs in 
matters cabalistic and occult.”® It is in significant contrast to such endless 
esoteric formulae calculated to “wear down” (basanizein) the supposed 
demons that the effective authority of Jesus in the same circumstances— 
“with a word,” Matthew 8:16—falls to be considered as either fact or 
pious fiction. The Synoptic Gospels show with clarity and purposeful in- 
tent that 


a traditional, forever fixed formula prescribed by Jesus did not exist... . 
[He] did not care about [such] .... His celebrity as a doctor, carried 
far and wide by numerous patients restored to health by his miraculous 


* Cf. Josephus, Ant. VIII. ii. 5. 
Ludwig Blau (Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, 255-57), in an article entitled “Magic,” 
describes the situation as follows: “The frequency of allusions to [magic] in the 
Bible indicates that the practice of magic was common throughout ancient 
Israel . . . . The most profound scholars were adept in the black art, and the 
Law did not deny its powers. The people . . . were devoted to witchcraft, though 
not so much as the Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans .... Healing 
by means of white magic is not condemned except when the means employed are 
pagan or idolatrous. The Graeco-Roman world regarded the Jews as a race 
of magicians (Juvenal vi. 542-47). The secret Jewish name of God was a power- 
ful factor in incantations, as is shown by the Egyptian magic papyri written in 
Greek, in which heathen and Jewish names of the Deity are frequently found 
in juxtaposition or combination . . .. The Egypto-Hellenistic syncretism in- 
fluenced first the Hellenistic Jews, especially those of Alexandria, and through 
them the Jews of Palestine .... Egypt, therefore, gave Judaism its magic and 
Babylonia gave it its divination, while Hellenism served as the connecting link.” 
For further consideration of characteristic Jewish exorcistic formularies com- 
pare S. Eitrem, op. cit., pp. 10-27. Cf. also The Testament of Solomon, ed. C. C. 
McCown (Leipzig, 1922), ad loc. On the subject of cabalistic influence in Jewish 
tradition see Fallen Angels, by Bernard J. Bamberger (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 
163-98. 
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dynamis, especially over the demons, did not depend on any traditional tech- 
nique or any special formula, or formulas, known to himself alone. 


The equally unequivocal and consistent testimony of the early and later 
church that Jesus’ unique therapeutic potency was communicated “in his 
name” allows logically a conclusion which contemporary hermeneutics has 
seemed singularly reluctant to draw: the possessing entities mentioned in 
Jesus’ encounters with mental aberration were in all probability spiritual 
agencies wholly amenable to the moral and spiritual ascendancy consequent 
upon Jesus’ peculiarly effective attunement of spirit with rarefied levels of 
God-consciousness and power. In conspicuous instances this moral as- 
cendancy effected favorable response in these deterrent entities by the mere 
invocation of the name.*® This opinion does not purport to rest upon the 
usual buttress of either Messianic or divine identity argued by dogmatic 
and credal protagonists. The present writer suggests that for the enlighten- 
ment of both psychiatrist and exegete it will not be seen to be incompatible 
with the finest tradition of twentieth-century inquiry to “look for the possess- 
ing entity” in many a nervous disorder which now in the absence of a more 
broadly-gauged—and open-minded—investigation into all the relevant 
facts involved merely bears a ponderous psychological label. Nor does 
it seem too bold to suggest that all the facts pertinent to a really adequate 
understanding of exorcism will not be forthcoming until an equally ade- 
quate appreciation of reality is hard-headedly insisted upon by scientist 


* One should certainly take account of the crass superstition in which the whole 
conception of exorcism was primitively involved. Says C. C. McCowan, comment- 
ing upon the provenience of the Testament of Solomon (loc. cit., pp. 61-75): 
“Judaism .. . gave more attention to angels than to demons. While the Testa- 
ment differs in emphasis, the viewpoint is the same. Among the Jews as in our 
text exorcism was the chief means of healing; so much so that in antiquity the 
Jew became almost as famous for magical arts as the Chaldean ... Angel 
names, of which so many occur in the Pseudepigrapha, were often used in in- 
cantations. The Jews were fully persuaded of the power of the ‘name,’ and they 
thought of angels as specially commissioned to protect .... Origen also seems 
to believe fully in the ‘powerful names’ known by ‘the Egyptians or by the Magi 
among the Persians, or the Indian philosophers called Brahmans,’ as he does in 
the power of the name of God and of Jesus and of angel names .... If such 
was the case with the leaders in the Christian Church, how can we expect that 
the rank and file of their followers should fully grasp and consistently apply the 

one great idea in which Christian magic differed from the heathen, that Christ’s 
was the sole name of power to use for all purposes of healing and protection? 
The ancient church replaced the heathen deities with the crucifix and the 
images of the saints and Madonna, and the old abracadabra with angel names.” 
For additional arguments in the contention that amy name may make for healing, 
see F. C. Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Religion, 3rd ed. (London, 1925), pp. 235- 
50. 
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and theologian alike. To date, the medical investigator without the out- 
look of the form critic has generalized majestically and with confidence 
about the impossibility of the occurrences in question. The theological 
commentator has done little to enhance his reputation as either psychologist 
or spiritual authority in his own “analyses” of these episodes. Little 
light has been shed by his subjectively conceived allowances (Barth) or 
disavowals (Bultmann) of biblical phenomena in his role as inspired in- 
terpreter or systematic dogmatician. In fact, it seems little short of folly 
at a time when free inquiry has forced prudent and fruitful re-examination 
into all areas of religion and life to ignore this conspicuously unresolved 
phenomenon, “demon possession,” as the outcast progeny of a scorned and 
discredited “primitivism.” Such a course would seem especially repre- 
) hensible if dogmatic and “scientific” bias should stand in the way of re- 
lating certain contemporary investigations to Synoptic experience in a 
manner which could prove instructive of the validity, and generally unex- 
plored relevance, of the latter for universal human well-being. 


If, too, “attunement” has been proffered for the usual dogmatic 
rubrics, it is because the writer feels that there is available in the direction 

suggested by the term a body of experience which, when it is properly 
investigated and discerned, can yield insights into the life of Jesus effectively 
transferrable to our own. Such a quest would appear to be in the interest 
of a profounder involvement for our own spirits and a radically more in- 
clusive cosmic outreach for all life. The historical character of Jesus, in 
the light of such earnest research, would commend itself anew as no 
gnostically manipulable conundrum, but as a normative, universally de- 
pendable reservoir for the resupplying of those clear and vital links of our 
lives with that of God. 






































Egypt, the Desert, and Canaan 


By GENE RICE 


N DEUTERONOMY 26:5-10 there is a little confession of faith to 

be made when one offered the first fruits of the land. In this confession 
of faith three basic themes are found: the bondage and deliverance from 
Egypt, the guidance through the desert, and the inheritance of the land 
of Canaan. All the material in Genesis through Joshua is basically an 
elaboration of these themes. And they are found again and again in the 
Old Testament. For in them was seen to be concentrated the essence of 
God’s revelation. 


These three themes of Egypt, the desert, and Canaan soon came to 
mean more than mere geographical locations. They came to be symbolic 
of three basic realities of life. The symbolism of Egypt, the desert, and 
Canaan has a sublime simplicity. These symbols speak of life’s meaning 
at its deepest level. And they stand in such a relation to each other that 
they embrace life in its totality. It is just this sense of the simplicity, the 
meaningfulness, and the wholeness of life that we in America need 
urgently to recapture. 


I, 


All of us grow up in Egypt and come under bondage. For all too 
many even today Egypt is an outward reality. It is segregation, or 
economic exploitation, or colonialism, or the control of a totalitarian state. 
But basically Egypt is an inward reality. When one lives in Egypt 
the universe appears to be blind and indifferent. Whence we come and 
whither we goest we know not. And the purpose of it all eludes us. 
There seems to be no power, no justice, no concern higher or other than 
that of Pharaoh. Yet the dweller in Egypt is so immersed in his situation 
and so blinded by it that he thinks it is normal, he thinks it is life. He 
lives without God and does not miss him—a situation F. W. Norwood has 
called life’s greatest tragedy. 


It is the first and basic affirmation of the ancient confession of faith 
in Deuteronomy that there is One who delivers us from Egypt. The 
universe is not blind and indifferent. There is One higher and other 
than Pharaoh, One who knows, who cares, who intervenes on our be- 
half, who does not desire us to live in Egypt, but who desires us to live 
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in fellowship with Himself. As a matter of fact, this is more than an 
affirmation. It has been demonstrated. It was demonstrated initially in 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. It has been demonstrated 
most clearly and powerfully in the event of the life, the death, and the 
resurrection of our Lord, Jesus Christ. In these two events the veil 
before life’s meaning has been rent from top to bottom. There is more to 
life than Egypt! There is One who cares! There is release from captivity ! 


II. 


The second theme of the little confession of faith in Deuteronomy is 
that when God delivers us from Egypt he leads us out into the wilderness. 
What a paradoxical and wonderful symbol the desert is. Life in the 
desert symbolizes the ambiguous position of the redeemed man in the 
world. He is to be in the world, to enjoy it, and to exercise dominion over 
it—but not to become completely a part of it. This is possible only when 
one is conscious of living in the desert. 


Life in the desert is not easy. It is marked by grumbling, jealousy, 
dissension, rebellion, lack of faith. It is not that there were none of 
these in Egypt. But in Egypt one can live with these things and not be 
disturbed by them. In the desert there is even longing for Egypt, longing 
for the comfort and irresponsibility of bondage. Life in the desert is not 
comfortable or irresponsible. But neither is it all asceticism and misery. 
The man who has known God’s grace and love in the deliverance from 
Egypt can bear responsibility. And it is only in the desert, as a matter of 
fact, that genuine joy can be known. It is when we try to avoid the 
desert that life becomes a wasteland. The desert is not a wasteland, but 
a place where Life is found. For it is only in the desert that one can free 
himself from the tentacles of the realm of space and the lures of materialism 
and open himself to the realm of time and spirit. It is only in the desert 
that one can fully remember that he is a creature dependent upon God 
his Creator, that he has a destiny higher than this world. And it is only 
when one is conscious of living in the desert that he can be an effective 
instrument of the revolutionary power of our faith. 


ITI. 


The third theme of our confession of faith is the inheritance of 
the land of Canaan. Canaan is the goal of life’s journey. One does not 
leave Egypt to wander aimlessly in the desert. He leaves Egypt for the 
purpose of entering the land of Canaan. Or, in the words of an old hymn, 
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when one is delivered from Egypt he “sets out for heaven.” Life has 
meaning and purpose because it moves in this direction. If Egypt and 
the desert are real, then Canaan is real. Egypt and the desert would be 
meaningless without Canaan. 


Canaan is, of course, separated from the desert by the River Jordan. 
But One has gone before us and awaits us and we can cross over Jordan 
without fear. 


Life, then, is a pilgrimage from Egypt to Canaan—by way of the 
desert. What has happened in our time is that the realities of Egypt, the 
desert, and Canaan have been merged. There are no clear lines of de- 
marcation between them and consequently no clear sense of the meaning 
and purpose of life. The merging of Egypt, the desert, and Canaan has 
produced a no-man’s land in which we wander aimlessly about. It was a 
clear-cut understanding of life in terms of Egypt, the desert, and Canaan 
that gave our fathers the vision and stamina to make of this land a great 
nation. If we are to fulfill our destiny in our time we must cut through 
the tangle, the confusion, the noise, and the obscurity of the age and re- 
capture the simplicity, the meaningfulness, and the wholeness of life that 
is expressed in the symbolism of Egypt, the desert, and Canaan. 





















Moses Stuart and the Slavery 
Controversy: 


A Study in the Failure of Moderation 


By JoHN H. GILTNER 


F ALL THE PROBLEMS which loomed before the people of 

America during the first half of the nineteenth century, none was more 
vexing than that of slavery ; and on none was the national community more 
drawn to take its divergent stands. Sooner or later most of the leaders 
of public opinion were involved. Moses Stuart, dean of American biblical 
scholars, Connecticut born, Yale trained, sometimes lawyer, successful 
Congregationalist pastor, and since 1810 Professor of Sacred Literature 
at the Andover Theological Seminary, was one of these. In the decade 
following his appointment to Andover he had quickly risen to a place 
of pre-eminence in his profession, a position which was held through the 
successive years of his long tenure (1810-1848) by brilliant classroom 
teaching, and by an ever lengthening shelf of published works on biblical 
history, theology, and linguistics. No other name was better known to the 
educated American clergyman than his. No theological library worth its 
salt dared omit his volumes. If the liberals found much to admire in his 
honest attempt to follow even the most daring of the German rationalists, 
the conservatives applauded his quickness to defend most of the precious 
traditions against these foreign onslaughts. Stuart was, in short possessed 
of a large and usually sympathetic audience, a man of peculiar influence 
among an important segment of responsible American society. It is of 
some interest then, to follow his public pronouncements on the slavery issue, 
for in no matter was he more firm in his own opinion and yet at the same 
time so ineffectual in meeting the real needs of the wider community. 
Stuart’s connection in the slavery issue, like that of others of his promi- 
nence and concern, is essentially a study of failure—the failure of modera- 
tion. 


I. 


From his earliest college days, Moses Stuart was a consistent ad- 
vocate of the eventual emancipation of America’s slave population. So 
far as he identified himself at all with public action, his organizational 
alignment was with the American Colonization Society; and together with 
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such well-known Congregationalist leaders as Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven, and his own colleagues Leonard Woods and Ebenezer Porter at 
Andover, he approved and supported the gradualist principles of ultimate 
emancipation and the final resettlement of free slaves in Africa, all of 
which program that society was pledged to carry out. 


It was theory, however, and not program which involved Moses 
Stuart in the issue, and even then it was only after the rise of the radical 
abolutionists that he made his thoughts public. During the period from 
1830-1840 the emancipation movement had gained impressive momentum 
under the leadership of a loud, energetic, and thoroughly dedicated radical 
party bent on the immediate abolition of slavery at any cost. Under 
the leadership of William Lloyd Garrison and Theodore Dwight Weld, 
and operating through the agency of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
this group attacked not only the program of the colonization movement 
but undermined its very gradualist principles by proclaiming in tones of 
sternest judgment that “slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sight of 
God, and that the duty, safety, and best interests of all concerned, require 
its immediate abandonment, without expatriation.”1 Whereas the mod- 
erates had always viewed slavery to be a system inherently evil, the 
radicals went much further in their condemnation. Slavery to them was 
a sin under every circumstance; and not only the slaveholders, but any- 
one who held back from unsparing and uncompromising censure of the 
institution or in any way suggested a more conciliatory program toward 
its final riddance was subject to bitter and scornful denunciation. Thus, 
for anyone who adopted the extreme view of the sin of slavery, gradualism 
as a program became untenable. To the radical abolitionists slavery was 
a sin per se, or as the even more popular phrase put it, a malum in se?, a 
sin in and of itself with which no compromise could be tolerated regardless 
of any possible alleviating or extenuating circumstances in the relationship 
between master and slave. 


This theory became the major theoretical threat of the abolitionist 
attack, and it was used both as an appeal to Northern emotions and as a 
weapon against Northern gradualism. As long as Stuart was a gradualist, 
and this he remained until the end of his life, he would have to defend 


1 Article II of the Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society, quoted in 

Arthur Young Lloyd, The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1861 (Chapel Hill, 1939), 

p. 53. 

*See Edward R. Tyler, Slaveholding a Malum in Se, or Invariably Sinful (2nd 
ed., Hartford, 1839). 
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his position against this view on a theoretical, not practical basis. The 
recurring question then was not will gradualism, be it colonization or any 
other scheme, work, but is slavery itself a malum in se? 


Stuart’s views on this question became clear in the midst of the 
dramatic “anti-slave rebellion” which broke out on the quiet campus of 
the Andover Seminary in 1835. The school had long been concerned with 
the slavery question. Not only had Professors Woods and Porter played 
an active role in the Colonization Society, but the students themselves 
had supported gradualism through a local abolition society and from 
time to time sent delegates to the annual meetings of the American Con- 
vention of Delegates from Abolition Societies. With the advent of the later 
abolitionism, however, the professors were adamant in their refusal to 
allow the students to organize along the more radical program, and rules 
were passed in both the Seminary and the adjacent Andover Academy 
forbidding the formation of any anti-slavery society once Garrison began to 
assail the Colonization Society and those who defended its gradualistic ap- 
proach. The ostensible reason given was the fear that such an organization 
would bring bad publicity and frighten away Southern students’, but 
it was obvious that the professors had an intense personal dislike for 
abolitionist methods and personalities, and looked with horror upon the 
radical divisive tactics. 


The matter came to a head when George Thompson, brilliant English 
anti-slavery orator brought to America by Garrison, visited Andover 
during the course of a lecture-tour of Massachusetts. Though Thomp- 
son met with rough treatment from hostile mobs, his engagements had 
aroused enthusiasm for his cause; and now, desiring to attack the Andover 
professors in their own household, he applied for permission to speak 
in the Seminary chapel and in the town’s South Parish Church. He was 
refused at both places. A hall was finally found in town, where despite 
the prohibitions laid down by the school, a number of students attended. 
The following Sunday at a five o’clock chapel service Stuart referred in 
scathing tones to a lecture announced by Thompson for that evening: “I 
warn you, young gentlemen,” he admonished, “warn you on the peril of 
your souls, not to go to that meeting tonight.””* 


It was clear, however, that more than warnings would be necessary 


® Claude M. Fuess, An Old New England School, A History of Phillips Academy, 
Andover (Boston, 1917), pp. 225-26. 
* Ibid., p. 226. 
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if the seminary professors expected to hold their own from then on. Thus 
Stuart undertook to give the moderate position a more rational kind of 
defense in a lecture which he delivered before the students sometime after 
this exciting occasion. Only an abstract of the speech remains, but there 
is enough to indicate Stuart’s general approach: Though the institution 
of slavery carries with it the possibility of great moral evil, it cannot 
justifiably be defined as a “‘sin in itself,” since nowhere in the Bible is there 
any direct statement declaring it as such. In short, the lecture was a 
fairly close and indeed, myopic review of the literal position of the Bible 
on the subject. 


Stuart began by treating what he termed “the original principles 
on the theory of slavery,” noting the New Testament admonition to 
“love our neighbours as ourselves,” and also the protective legislation 
regarding the humane treatment of slaves in the Old Testament.5 From 
this he made three deductions. In the first place, “any form of slavery 
which dissolves or disowns conjugal or parental relations [is] inconsistent 
with the laws of our social being and/or our relative duties.” Secondly, 


he noted that “any form which denies to slaves the right of Christian 


instruction [is] inconsistent with the great law of spiritual love.” Finally, 
it was his contention that the biblical principles indicate that the evils of 
slavery, “oppression, injustice, pollution; malignity, poverty, severe labour, 
etc.” are “all dependent on the abuse of power, temper, etc.,” not neces- 
sarily on the institution itself.6 “Jn theory full slavery must always be 
an evil,” he continued, “(where one has not forfeited his rights to freedom 
by crime), because it invades the great law of equality.” All men are of 
“one blood.” There is one God; “one Redeemer; one Sanctified. But 
there are many gradations of slavery; some of which amount practically 
to less evil than the relation of the poor operatives in England to the 
public, or their employers.”? Slavery in principle is wrong, and this Stuart 
had always held, but already he was making concessions in favor of the 
status quo by giving institutions in general a kind of moral neutrality by 
viewing them as distinct from the men who control them. 


With this much established, Stuart moved on to his real specialty 
and for him the most important consideration. “Does the Bible allow 


5“Abstract of Lecture on Slavery.” Manuscript in the Moses Stuart Papers, 
Andover Newton Theological School Library, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
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of slavery in any form?” he asked. As far as the Old Testament was 
concerned it was impossible to answer this in any way other than the 
affirmative. The very regulatory laws mentioned above indicate that 
slavery was commonly practised among the Hebrews though other 
passages could also be used as evidence, as he went on to point out. In 
particular, he cited Leviticus 25:44-46 which granted the Hebrews per- 
mission to “purchase slaves ad libitum of the heathen, around them, who 
shall be ‘boundmen forever.’” “How can this be malum in se and yet 
thus be permitted?” he queried. The purchase of Hebrew slaves to serve 
for a limited period of six years was also allowed (Ex. 21:2; Deut. 15:12). 
“Hence it follows, at least, that Moses did not regard all slavery as a 
crime; nor favour the doctrine of immediate abolition, either in theory 
or practice.””8 


“Has the Gospel changed these rules?” Stuart asked next. There is 
no precept in the New Testament which has a direct bearing on the sub- 
ject, he observed. “Our Saviour has said nothing specific.” It is only 
under the great Jaw of love, that we can find the principle.”® He then 
proceeded to cite several of the New Testament passages in which pre- 
cepts are given to slaves or to both masters and slaves. Here slavery 
was neither commended nor condemned. “The reasoning from all this,” 
Stuart remarked, “is not that slavery is itself right and proper, and allow- 
able on strict Christian grounds. By no means.” John the Baptist gave 
directions to soldiers without approving of war; and Moses made excep- 
tions on divorce, “contrary to the original law of our nature.”!° In like 
manner must the subject of slavery be treated. But granting that slavery 
is an evil “which the principles of the Gospel would remove when fully 
exercised,” Moses and Paul still allow that “it may be tolerated for a 
time.” It isa “malum prohibitam,” not a “malum in se.” Therefore, Stuart 
concluded, men may honestly differ on “how long it can be tolerated in 
particular circumstances” or what the best means may be to bring it 
to an end, and “each may be conscientious in his views.’’!? 


Thus Stuart’s moderate, gradualistic position was made abundantly 
clear. Certainly he had guarded himself carefully against any accusation 
which would link him with the Southern pro-slavery Biblicists or with 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
” bid. 
* bid. 
8 Ibid. 
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such Northern fellow-travellers as the Episcopal Bishop Hopkins of Ver- 
mont and Dartmouth’s President Nathan Lord on one hand—all of 
whom agreed that the Bible justifies the “peculiar institution”’—; or with 
abolitionist apologists on the other. The Bible, according to Stuart, is 
not a pro-slavery book; neither is it a radical abolitionist tract. 





II. 


Having added his very consequential weight to the side of moderation 
Stuart fell silent on the issue—strangely silent considering the rapid rise 
of passions in the ensuing decade. He preferred, however, to return to 
the less public matters of philology, grammar and syntax, and let his 
colleagues in New England and elsewhere carry on the major share of 
the defense of the moderate point of view. 


It was not until 1850 that Stuart again took a public stand on the 
subject. The occasion was the great debate and vote on Henry Clay’s 
controversial compromise measures presented to the Congress in the 
spring of that year which dealt directly with the struggle for and against 
the continuance of slavery, particularly as related to the Western Terri- 
tories. By granting concessions to both the pro-slavery and anti-slavery 
factions it was hoped the several bills presented would appease both sides 
and thereby forestall and perhaps eventually ward off for good the dan- 
gerous possibility of open national disunion. As the voting in the Senate 
approached, the public was divided in such a way as to make this one of 
the most dramatic legislative struggles since the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820. On March 7, Daniel Webster, long a personal friend and political 
idol of Moses Stuart, rose to make his famous speech in favor of Clay’s 
measures and to create thereby one of the great, exciting, moments in the 
annals of the Senate. Webster’s support was crucial, and here long be- 
fore the compromise was finally passed the following September, his role 
as leader of the Northern moderates was clearly recognized. 


The reverberations to this speech rolled in from the whole nation. 
Unionists North and South hailed him as savior. The abolitionists viewed 
him as one having sold himself to the devil. Moving swiftly to their plat- 
forms and presses, they poured out a flood of fury and scorn that would 
have overwhelmed a lesser man. As the Senator from Massachusetts, 
chief abolitionist center in the East, he was particularly vulnerable. Still, 
theirs was not the whole word, and lest it appear that Webster had been 
completely abandoned by the citizenry of his home state, there was 
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soon circulated in the Boston area an address signed by nearly a thousand 
of his friends heartily approving of his conduct. Among the signatures, 
which included the majority of the faculty at Harvard College and a 
convincingly substantial number of Eastern Massachusetts’ leading social 
and commercial lions appeared the name of Moses Stuart.!® 


The radicals rejoiced. Once and for all they had smoked out the 
moderate pack. The storm of protest which swirled around Webster now 
engulfed the signers as well, and Stuart, occupying a strategic position as 
a New England theological patriarch, was particularly vulnerable. He 
was now in his seventieth year, and weak and frail in body; but his mental 
powers were as vigorous as ever. Never one to shrink from controversy, he 
set himself to a reply. The pamphlet which resulted was entitled Con- 
science and the Constitution with Remarks on the Recent Speech of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster on the Subject of Slavery (Boston, 1850). Hardly 
one of Stuart’s best works, certainly it is his most disturbing, for herein 
he set forth his mature position on the subject, and thereby exposed once 
and for all its strengths and weaknesses. 


The first sections of the work largely repeated his earlier biblical views, 
though not without some further marshalling of textual proofs. Aboli- 
tionist arguments plus the events of the times had brought several passages 
previously overlooked into special relevance. For instance, the abolitionists 
had argued that the Mosaic law did not sanction slavery after all, and for 
this they had cited Exodus 21:16, “Whoever steals a man, whether he 
sells him or is found in possession of him, shall be put to death.” The 
parallel passage in Deut. 24:7, however, plainly indicates “that this law, 
in its primary design, applied only to the stealing of Hebrews,” Stuart 
noted.’4 He was willing to admit that it might well be the spirit of 
the law (“now the partition between Jew and Gentile is broken down”) 
to apply it to man-stealing of all kinds, “but to quote these passages, 
as is every day done, to show directly the criminality of foreign slave- 
making, is doubtless uncritical and unfounded, as it respects the original 
and main object of the Jewish law.”® 


* Claude M. Fuess, Daniel Webster (Boston, 1935), Vol. IJ, pp. 226-27. Webster 
was delighted with Stuart’s support and wrote him a warm letter expressing his 
thanks. (See Fletcher Webster, ed., The Private Correspondence of Daniel Web- 
ster [Boston, 1857], Vol. II, p. 367). 

Conscience and the Constitution, p. 28. 

8 Ibid. 
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More important was the controversy over Deut. 23:15-16, “You 
shall not give up to his master a slave who has escaped from his master 
to you; he shall dwell with you, in your midst, in the place which he shall 
choose within one of your towns, where it pleases him best; you shall 
not oppress him.” Was not this a clear directive to violate the fugitive 
slave law? the abolitionists had demanded. Not so, reasoned Stuart. The 
passage refers to an immigrant slave escaped from a heathen master. In 
case a slave escaped to the Hebrews, they, as worshippers of “the only 
living and true God” were encouraged to share with the foreign slave 
the privileges of their higher faith. If the escaped slave were from a 
Hebrew master, “the case is greatly changed,” for the master could claim 
Hebrew rights, and lawfully receive back his property.4® The logic thus 
established, Stuart made the application: 


With this view of the matter before us, how can we appeal to the passage 
in question, to justify, yea even to urge, the retention of fugitive bond-men 
in our own country: We are one nation—one so-called Christian nation... . 
When a fugitive bond-man, then, comes to us of the North, from a master 
at the South, in what relation do we of the North stand to that Southern 
master? Are our fellow citizens and brethren of the South, to be accounted 
as heathen in our sight? . . .. The Mosaic law does not authorize 
us to reject the claims of our fellow countrymen and citizens, for strayed 
or stolen property—property authorized and guaranteed as such by Southern 
states to their respective citizens.” 


The problem of conscience and the fugitive slave law, Stuart would take 
up later. Suffice it to say for the present, he could find no justification 
in the Old Testament for setting it aside. 


Nor, Stuart continued, was the New Testament any more helpful 
to the abolitionist cause. Indeed, Christ himself purposely abstained from 
meddling in matters which belonged to the civil power. Granted the ethical 
imperative of the New Testament, neither Jesus nor Paul can by any 
stretch of the imagination be made out to be abolitionists. In fact Paul 
said, “slaves obey your masters”; radical abolitionists are saying just 
the opposite. “An honest deist, if such a rarity can be found, might con- 
sistently ignore Paul. But this will not do for Christians.”"* Significantly, 
in all of his positive statements about the general New Testament attitude 
subversive of slavery, Stuart nowhere mentioned the Pauline “law of 


* Tbid., pp. 30-31. 
" Ibid., pp. 31-33. 
* hid., p. 48. 
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love” which he so strongly applied in his writings on the subject of 
temperance. Stuart was an ardent prohibitionist; and while he could 
note on the basis of Romans 14:21 (“it is right not to eat meat or drink 
wine or do anything that makes your brother stumble”) that “it is a 
sacred duty to abstain” from strong drink!®, no statement of such strength 
is ever made regarding slaveholding. Nor did he make any attempt 
to rationalize this inconsistency. 


With the objective evidence from the Bible once more reviewed, 
Stuart turned next to what was really the central object of his whole 
pamphlet—a thoroughly legalistic defense of the Constitution and the neces- 
sity for obedience to its laws. Chief among the abolitionists’ contentions 
was that the higher law of Christian conscience demanded disobedience 
to the Constitution if that document and its various implementations (e.g., 
the fugitive slave law) continued to protect slavery. For Stuart such a 
position was both false and dangerous; and his defense of the letter of the 
law in the face of his own best convictions regarding the ultimate moral 
evil of slavery shows the tragically ambigious platform of moderation 
in its most revealing light. 


Dealing first with the Constitutional clause (Article IV, Section 3) 
which refers to the rendition of fugitive slaves, Stuart immediately sought 
refuge in the doctrine of states rights. The individual sovereignty of the 
states clearly allowed such a provision to be written into the Constitution, 
and this in spite of the apparent contradiction with the propositions that 
all men are created equal affirmed in the Declaration of Independence. 
One state cannot decide for another on such a question. Virginia may 
do wrong, but she is not under Massachusetts’ “supervision or jurisdic- 
tion; nor are we, in any degree, accountable or responsible for her errors 
or sins.”’*° 


This still did not answer the question of the “higher law of con- 
science,” and whether or not we are to follow it instead of the Con- 
stitution. Stuart’s approach was to ask another more basic question. What 
is the nature of this “conscience” which decides “that the Constitution 
should be disobeyed,” he asked? “Is the conscience in question a Chris- 
tian conscience?” Without recognizing the fundamentally different social 
contexts involved, to say nothing of admitting the possibility that Paul 


Moses Stuart, Scriptural View of the Wine-Question, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Nott (New York, 1848), pp. 60-61. 
» Conscience and the Constitution, p. 59. 
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himself may have been acting counter to the fullest implications of Chris- 
tian love, Stuart turned to the example of the apostle and Onesimus. 
“Paul’s Christian conscience,’ noted Stuart, “would not permit him to 
injure the vested rights of Philemon” ; and this is a doctrine “very different 
from that of the abolitionists. Paul’s conscience sent back the fugitive 
slave; theirs encourages him to run away.”*1 The so-called higher law 
then lies only in the “passions and prejudices” of those who urge it. “It 
is a conscience wholly subjective.”** Objective reference cannot be found. 
Any man, “when passion is set up,” and he becomes wiser than all others 
in his own conceit, “can manufacture a conscience into any convenient 
shape.” But this is not the kind of conscience which guided the “exalted 
and noble” framers of the Constitution. They would look with a “mixture 
of sorrow and of frowning” upon their abolitionist descendants busily 
exhorting their “countrymen to disregard and trample under foot the 
Constitution which [they] had so signally helped to establish.”** Clearly 
Stuart was upon the horns of a moral dilemna. Unfortunately, wate 
literalism seemed the only possible escape. 


Focusing his attention next on another aspect of the 1850 compro- 
mise, Stuart defended at some length Webster’s stand on the territorial 
problem and the extension of slavery. The Wilmot Proviso, he affirmed, 
was a useless concept. Each new state under the Constitution has its own 
right to determine whether it will be slave or free and this regardless of 
how the problem had been answered while under federal jurisdiction as 
a territory. Likewise Stuart expressed opposition to the Texas bill, one 
clause (Ch. 3, Article 2) of which prohibited the formation of slave states 
from Texas territory north of 36°30’. Webster, he noted, had never 
voted for the extension of slavery or of slave territory. His record of 
opposition to the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War was a clear 
witness to this fact. “Has he lost any of his feeling of repugnance and 
opposition to slavery? NOT IN THE LEAST.” 


He has declared, that bitter as the task may be, to allow of new slavery States, 
still he must lift up his hand to carry solemn contracts into execution, to keep 
the plighted faith of this nation. There is—there can be no repudiating of 


“4 Tbid., pp. 60-61. 

* Thid., p. 61. 

* Ibid. 

“ Tbid., p. 63. Here Stuart was making a specific reference to William Jay, de- 
scendant of John Jay, and presiding officer at a meeting of the “anti-slavery 
Society .... recently held at New York.” (/bid.) 
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such contracts. Even a bad bargain must be kept. If not, who after this can 
ever trust the faith or honor of this nation? 


And is Mr. Webster to be maligned, and vituperated, and thrust out of the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, because he will not vote to violate solemn 
compacts? If this must be done, such a day awaits this nation, as no politician 
has yet imagined, and no prophet yet foretold . . . . Patriotism, integrity, 
firmness, sound judgment, lofty soul-thrilling eloquence, may thenceforth 
despair of finding their reward among us.” 


Stuart’s morally ambigious legalism was hardly resolved by his 
admission that the northern abolitionists were not the only ones who 
would urge the violation of the Constitution. He spoke with particular 
severity about the South Carolina law which demanded the incarceration 
of free Negroes entering the state as crew-members on vessels. This 
statute “is a direct, a palpable, an open violation of the Constitution of the 
United States,”** but the law of Ohio, and the “hoped for” law of Cali- 
fornia prohibiting the settlement of free Negroes was no better. “What 
difference there is, now, as to principle, between this legislation and the 
Carolina law, I cannot see.” Ohio, “with her views, her light and her 
circumstances” should know better. The Northerners would do well to 
mind the beam in their own eye before crying out at the mote in the 
eye of South Carolina.?’ 


Nor was his stand made any more clear by the unctious ennumeration 
of the evils of slavery with which he closed his work. Here he outlined 
once more his firm but moderate anti-slavery stand. Only briefly did he 
indicate any positive solution to the problem of emancipation, suggesting 
again the old scheme of colonization, either in Africa or in some territory, 
all this to be financed by the government, perhaps from the sale of public 
lands.?8 


At this point Stuart’s argument was its weakest. Moderation might 
have been a valid approach had the moderates at this time been able 
forceably to put forth a truly effective middle program between slavery 
on the one hand and immediate, forceful abolition on the other. But the 
fanciful and unrealistic program of colonization which the moderates con- 
tinued to hold was by 1850, if not since its original conception, a ridiculous 
panacea, completely inadequate both from its limited Christian ethic, 


* Ibid., p. 81. 

* Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
" Ibid., p. 95. 

* Tbid., pp. 112-15. 
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and its sheer physical impracticability to meet the Negro slave problem. 
The failure of men like Stuart to give true moral guidance to the moderate 
cause inhibited the whole movement. The forthright spiritual directives 
of the radical abolitionists squared up against the equally forthright and 
religiously sanctioned (though certainly indefensible) slavery supporters. 
Lacking a more positive witness and practical program, the moderates 
were all but drowned out in the increasingly ominous debates of the en- 
suing decade. At least Stuart could see that if either of the extremes was 
to prevail nothing but catastrophe lay ahead. The future was indeed 
somber. All he could envision was a South “turned to a desolate wilder- 
ness,” the Union lost, the few former slaves remaining free to walk the 
ruins of houses and towns under which lie buried their former masters. 
“TI wash my hands of the guilt of my country’s blood,”?® he concluded. It 
was a despondant and heartfelt cry, but one which does not wholly absolve 
him. 


ITI. 


Stuart’s pamphlet was hardly designed to mollify the radicals. This 
kind of temporizing, they pointed out, was not much better than slave- 
holding itself. One typical review noted that the work would have been 
better titled “a plea for American slavery, based upon Scriptural authorities, 
with expressions of admiration for Mr. WEBSTER, the whole inter- 
spersed with arguments and declarations, which over-throw all that is 
adduced in favor of slavery.”8° But catching up the whole tone of the 
abolitionist invective in the most damning way was the melodramatic 
poem by John Greenleaf Whittier entitled “A Sabbath Scene.” The work 
describes a dream in which a fugitive maiden, fleeing into a church for pro- 
tection is instead handed over to her pursuer by the parson himself, who 
speaking to the villanous master exclaims: 


Of course I know your right divine to own and work and whip her; 
Quick, Deacon, throw that Polyglot before the wench and trip her! 


Stumbling over the Bible, the girl is caught and made fast. The poem 
proceeds : 
I saw the parson tie the knots, the while his flock addressing, 


The scriptural claims of slavery, with text on text impressing. 
“Although,” said he, “on Sabbath day all secular occupations 


* Ibid., p. 117. 
* Rufus W. Clark, A Review of the Rev. Moses Stuart’s Pamphlet on Slavery, 
entitled Conscience and the Constitution (Boston, 1850), p. 9. 
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Are deadly sins, we must fulfill our moral obligations: 
“And this commends itself as one to every conscience tender ; 
As Paul sent back Onesimus, my Christian friends, we send her !” 


My brain took fire: “Is this,” I cried, “the end of prayer and preaching?” 
Then down with pulpit, down with priest, and give us Nature’s teaching! 
I woke, and lo! the fitting cause of all my dream’s vagaries— 

Two bulky pamphlets, Webster’s text, with Stuart’s commentaries !“ 


But perhaps we should not follow too closely in Whittier’s harshness. 
As Daniel Day Williams has pointed out, Stuart exhibited in his attitude 
toward slavery much of the view-point toward social problems which 
later liberalism was to hold.*? Evolution, not revolution was Stuart’s plat- 
form, and this both from the principles of Jesus and the structure of the 
social environment. Such a view, however, clearly minimized the “Cal- 
vinist emphasis on God’s immediate and final judgment upon man and his 
institutions,”—the kind of judgment the abolitionists carried to extremes. 
Although Stuart did not live to the next decade, we cannot refrain from 
concluding that he shared at least some of the responsibility for the great 
tragedy which finally engulfed the nation. Sincere and fervent as his 
gradualism was, nothing he had said had moral power enough to displace 
the more ardent and revolutionary spirit of immediatism which ultimately 
prevailed. 


"From the pamphlet, The Platform of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
Its Auxiliaries (New York, 1853), pp. 34-35. Also in The Complete Poetical 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1904), pp. 385-86, altered to omit 
the last stanza quoted above. 

* Daniel Day Williams, The Andover Liberals, A Study in American Theology 
(New York, 1941), p. 25. 























Kierkegaard on Truth and Subjectivity 


By James Deotis Roberts 


N THIS PAPER my aim is to set forth one aspect of Sgren Aabye 

Kierkegaard’s thought. Basic to all the thinking of this Danish theologian 
is the emphasis on the subjectivity of truth. More clearly stated is his 
avowal that truth is subjectivity. The discourse of this work will consist 
of an enlargement and amplification of this presupposition. 


KIERKEGAARD THE MAN 


A man’s thought is understood most clearly in the framework of a 
reasonable understanding of the man himself and the environment which 
colors his reflections. Kierkegaard I observe to be unique, one who acted 
more perhaps upon his environment than his environment did upon him. 


Sgren Aabye Kierkegaard was born on the fifth of May 1813, in the 
great house of his father alongside the City Hall, facing one of the 
greatest squares of the city, called the New Market (Nytorv) in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. His entire life was spent in Copenhagen; there he died 
in Federik’s Hospital on the fourth of November, 1855; and there he 
was buried in the family lot. 


At that time Copenhagen was a city of two-hundred thousand in- 
habitants. It was the capital city and the residence of an absolute monarch. 
Together with the king’s palace and the notable parks, it possessed the 
one university at that time in all Denmark. In Copenhagen was located 
Frue Kirke, the cathedral of the bishop primate of the Danish Church. All 
the artistic and literary talent of Denmark flowed toward the capital. 
Kierkegaard was one of the few great men who was born there. Almost 
all the conspicious men of the time figure prominently in his life. 


Kierkegaard’s father Michael, an immigrant to Copenhagen from the 
poverty stricken heath country, ruled his family with partiarchal sim- 
plicity and with old-fashioned severity. He was profoundly religious and 
brought up his children in the fear of God. Even though loyal to the 
state church, he sometimes frequented the meetings of the Moravian 
Brethren. His own profound melancholy impressed upon his religion 
a character of severity and a gloom which was disasterous to his children, 
especially Sgren, evident in the sequel. 


His father had a great mind, and even though virtually untrained, 
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he was able to deal with the most abstruse problems of philosophy and 
theology. He pondered over German philosophy and argued with the 
visitors in his home concerning their notions. 


Conversely, his mother is described as a nice little woman of an 
even and cheerful disposition. The intellectual development of her chil- 
dren was over her head and a challenge to her simplicity. It seems that 
what merriment and cheer there was in Sgren Aabye may have come from 
his mother as much as the disposition to melancholy came from his father. 


This family died early, most of the children being physically frail. 
Besides this there was in the family a taint of psychic instability which ac- 
counts for the father’s melancholy and for the same in the elder son, 
Peter, who was so close to insanity that he was compelled to resign the 
office of bishop of Aaborg. There were two insane nephews in his family, 
one of whom committed suicide. Sgren would have admitted insanity, but 
would add that no man is sane. He further recognized that in the period 
of his youthful revolt against his father and against God he was several 
times on the verge of insanity and was fearful of becoming actually insane. 
He meditated suicide many times, but kept his balance by the power of 
his mind and the habit of thinking straight. In latter life he had the 
comfort of a profound Christian faith. 


In Fear and Trembling, the pseudonymous author, Johanes de 
Silentio, quotes from Seneca a saying which he in turn derived from 
Aristotle, that there never was a great genius without madness. Then he 
goes on to say: 


For this dementia is the suffering alloted to genius in existence, it is the 
expression if I may say so, of the divine jealousy, where as the gift of genius 
is the expression of the divine favor. So from the start the genius is dis- 
oriented in relation to the universal and is brought into relation with the 
paradox whether it be that in despair at his limitation (which in his eyes 
transforms his omnipotence into impotence) he seeks a demoniacal reas- 
surance and therefore will not admit such limitation either before God 
or men, or else he reassures himself religiously by love to the Deity.’ 


From his earliest years, he was initiated into a somber and bitter 
version of Christianity. He was introduced to what he called authentic 
Christianity, that of Christ dying on the cross for the redemption of our 
sins*. Speaking of himself he writes : 


2 W. Lowrie, Kierkegaard: Fear and Trembling, p. 28. 
* W. Lowrie, A Short Life of Kierkegaard, p. 100. 
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“The cross was the image and the only impression of the Saviour that 
he had; and although a child, he was as old as an old man. This image 
remained ; never could he escape from his obsession, and he never grew 
young again.” 


As a young man and a student he was an odd figure, little suited 
for living among human beings. In physique he was deformed, and he him- 
self makes fun of his ugliness and his discordant voice. In disposition his 
consciousness of his own superiority made him sarcastic and caustic. Being 
very sensitive, he could not abide critics, whom he warded off with his 
own aggressive attacks. 


He led the easy life of a privileged student, and took his revenge 
for the confined years of childhood. He frequented the theater and the 
cafes where he drank hard, perfumed and dressed himself like a dandy, 
flinging himself into pleasures of all kinds so thoroughly that within a 
single year he ran into debt amounting to between two and three hundred 
pounds. But this existence failed to make him happy. 


As a result of some revelation there came to him what he calls the 
“great earthquake,” and he left what he called the “way of perdition” on 
May 19, 1838, at 10 A. M. This conversion brought him moments of 
joy as extreme as his moments of mental anguish, an excess which tended 
to disturb his mental balance. He states: “That is my misfortune: my 
whole life is an interjection, nothing in it is held in place (everything is 
moving—nothing motionless, nothing immovable)—my sadness is a 
howling despair—my joy, an exalted lyricism, a leap.’* 


His conversion, then, left him his pecularities and his tormented 
nature which led him to find everywhere occasions of torture. 


This was true in particular of his engagement with Regina Olsen 
(1840) which he broke off after a few months from motives he fails to 
state explicitly. Vaguely he seems to explain this action as a desire on 
his part to spare an innocent child from the company of his misery. As 
a result of this episode his prolific writings appear like a revenge of 
romanticism upon the Hegelian System. Thus we see him in mental 
anguish, oppressed by an existence that crushes, a fate that cannot be 
eluded.5 


8 Tbid., p. 101. 
* Journal, p. 27. 
5 Lowrie, A Short Life of Kierkegaard, p. 103. 
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The last episode in his life, and the one for which he is most generally 
remembered, was his attack upon the Danish State Church. Even upon 
his death-bed he refused to receive the sacrament from the “king’s offi- 
cials.” He lingered for ten days in the hospital and died peacefully on 
November 11, 1855, at the age of forty-two. In his own words his life 
had been a progress “from inborn dread to faith.” Says he: 


The impression which it now makes upon me is as though there were 
another power which, from the very first, had watched over my life, saying 
like the fisherman of his fish, “let him go on a little longer, it is still not time 
to pull him in.” And strangely enough, and this too goes far back in my 
memory, although I cannot say when it first began, nor how the idea first 
entered my head, I prayed to God every day to give me zeal and patience 
for the work he would show me.° 


Among the distinguished figures who contributed to his outlook on 
life was the Most Reverend J. P. Mynster, Bishop Primate of the Church 
of Denmark ; Professor Martessen, who succeeded Mynster in the bishopric ; 
J. L. Heiberg, Professor in the University of Copenhagen, playright editor 
and philosopher, whose house was the intellectual center of Copenhagen ; 
and Poul Martin Mller, professor of poetry at the university. It was 
to M@ller that Kierkegaard owed his profound appreciation of Greek 
tradgedy and philosophy, as well as the “trumpet note” which aroused 
him from the moral nihilism into which he was sinking. For this he re- 
garded M@ller with affectionate veneration. It seems safe to say that he 
knew everybody worth knowing around him and that these had either 
a positive or negative reflection in his life and thought, some of course 
more than others. 


KIERKEGAARD: THE AGE IN WHICH HE LIveED 


Kierkegaard had always known and felt that he was the exception in 
the sense that he was different from everyone else. But the age was level- 
ing, and had done away with the individual. A man is either lost in the 
dizziness of unending abstraction or is saved forever in the reality of re- 
ligion. “God’s love is not a second hand gift,” he wrote. “There is no 
leveling or universalism or abstraction there; there is only the individual 
and necessity. There and there only is authority.”? 


And so the generation which desired to place all on the same level 


* Theodor, Haecker, Soren Kierkegaard, p. 7. 
7 The Present Age, p. 10. 
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and be emancipated, had destroyed authority and at the same time itself; 
and had through the skepticism of the principle of “association,” started 
the hopeless forest fire of abstraction. As a result of this leveling process 
accompanied by skepticism, the generation rid itself of the individual 
and everything organic and concrete, and put in its place “humanity” 
and the numerical quality of man. For a moment it delighted in the un- 
limited panorama of abstract infinity, unrelieved by even the smallest 
eminence, undisturbed by even the slightest interest. Hence the time 
had come for work and every individual must work for himself. No 
longer could the individual as in former times turn to the wise and noble 
for help when he grew confused. “Weep not over him, but over your- 
selves” (Luke 23:38), was the emphatic cry demanded. 


For the development is a progress, in spite of everything, because 
all the individuals who are saved will receive the specific weight of religion, 
its essence, at first hand from God himself. Then it will be said: “Behold, 
all is in readiness: see how the cruelty of abstraction makes the true 
form of worldliness only evident, the abyss of eternity opens before you, 
the sharp scythe of the leveler makes it possible for everyone individually 
to leap over the blade—and behold, it is God who waits. Leap, then, into 
the arms of God.’ 


In his own words Kierkegaard expresses his attitude regarding the 
age: “When I am dead, write on my grave, That Individual.” Those 
words express the twofold effort of his life; to be an individual himself, 
and to make the children of his time, at once arrogant and fearful, equal 
to the task of individuality. His mission was to assert against the tyranny 
of the multitude the forgotten crown-rights of the individual. The 
supreme horror was for him the “mass’—human beings rolled into a 
nameless, will-less crowd. Truth to him is not dependent on numbers; 
a majority-vote is an indication rather of untruth; truth is possessed by 
individuals in the solitude of their private reflection, but is dissipated 
once these individuals form a mass and the decision is left to it. 


To him society is a hiding place for cowards. It is the scapegoat of a 
man who hopes to escape personal responsibility for his share in a bloody 
or foul deed. Such evasion is impossible. The guilty is always the in- 
dividual. 


® Quoted in Bretall, A Kierkegaard Anthology, p. 269. 
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In relation to temporal matters the crowd may be a court of last 
resort, but he speaks rather of the ethical, about the ethico-religious, 
about “the truth”; and affirms the untruth of the crowd, ethico-religiously 
regarded, when it is the criterion of what truth is. In a godly sense 
it is true, as Saint Paul says, that “only one attains the goal.” This 
means that every man can be that one, God helping him, but only one attains 
the goal. This means that every man should be careful about his relation 
to “others,” and essentially should talk only to God and with himself. 
























Faith in the herd does away with the only true point of view, and 
makes a fable of it; it asserts in its stead the modern notion that to be 
a man is to belong to a race endowed with reason, the race being higher 
than the individual. But he states that eternity which arches above time 
knows each individual by name. The Great Examiner says that only one 
attains the goal. To work for the eternally decisive aim is possible only 
where there is one, and to be this one which all can be is to let God 
be the helper.® 





By “crowd” he means a formal crowd or numerical crowd. The 
public which excludes God as the middle term, excludes the truth; for God 
is at once the Truth and the middle term which renders it intelligible.’° 


Kierkegaard, in referring to the dialectic of the single individual, 
means only one and yet every man. The individual is the category through 
which in a religious respect this age, all history, and the human race as 
a whole must pass. In this spirit he continues: “My task is that of a 
humble servant to stir up the many to press through this defile of the 
individual, through which, however, no one can pass by becoming the 
individual.””™ 








He aimed a blow at the emphasis placed on the system of Hegel 
by stressing the category of the individual. He felt it impossible to crack 
the system from a point within the system, but outside there is a point 
of attack, namely, the individual, ethically and religiously concerned and 
existentially accentuated. The individual is the category of the spiritual 
awakening which the age demands; this is the decisive Christian category 

















* The Point of View, p. 14. 
 Tbid., p. 120. 
™ Tbid., p. 131. 
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past, present and future. As the individual category has been used by 
Socrates with decisive dialectical force to dissolve paganism, he would use 
the identical category for decisive missionary activity within Christendom 
itself, aiming to introduce Christianity into Christendom. 


A good summary of the challenge of the age as he saw it was this: 


My task is to oppose a given factor wrongly promulgated—so it is not to 
promulgate something on my own account, rather, I might say it is to be 
a smoke-consumer. But in such a case it is important to be cautiously on 
one’s guard about forming intimate relationships with individuals, lest the 
smoke-consumer attain at his turn a false promulgation. It is not my task, 
and in Christendom it cannot rightly be the task, to create a lot of titular 
Christians or assist in confirming the millions in the illusion that they are 
Christians. No, the task is in the precise terms to throw light upon the 
knavish trick, which for the advantage of the church dignitaries, of parsons 
of mediocrity (under the name of Christian ardour and zeal—Oh! how 
subtle!) has brought these millions into being. The point is to illuminate 
the knavish trick through and through, and to get it made clear that in 
Christendom Christian ardour and zeal mean just this thankless task (and 
here we have the note which characterizes Christian activity) of liberating 
Christianity from some of the battalion-Christians.” 


Thus far it has been pointed out that there is indeed a relationship 
between the man, his age and his thought. This is especially true of 
Kierkegaard because of the subjective emphasis of his thought. I shall now 
deal specifically with this notion, namely, the subjective nature of truth. 


TRUTH AND SUBJECTIVITY 


Existentialism is derived from the substantive “existence” from 
which has been recently derived the adjective “existential,” to which has 
been added the suffix “ism.” This suffix indicates the recognition of a 
certain primacy, viz., the primacy or priority of existence. 


To an exposition of theories organized in a coherent system, exis- 
tentialists prefer an indirect mode of expression—fiction presented in 
the form of a novel or drama; private journals and other forms of writ- 
ing in which are to be found echoes of the personal life. This is the 
spirit of Kierkegaard, the one generally regarded as the initiator of exis- 
tentialism, and without whom “existentialist” thought cannot be trans- 
mitted otherwise. 


* Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
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Existentialism is more than a return to the concrete; it is concerned 
with the attainment of the fact of being, of existence. The attempt to infer 
existence from thought is a contradiction. For thought takes existence 
away from the real and thinks it by abrogating its actuality, by translating 
it into the sphere of the impossible.1* The subject of the existentialist is 
the indissoluble unity of existence that is incorporated with the existent. 


Kierkegaard is considered the greatest critic of Hegel. He departs 
from Hegel in his emphasis upon the self-consciousness of man as a 
person and moral agent. To him the human person is the exception. 
Accordingly, the most important element in life and history, infinitely 
more important than the stream of life or history as a whole, is the 
person and his particular relationship to God. It is in him, in his sub- 
jective spiritual experience and striving that time and eternity make con- 
tact with each other and the true purpose and value of life and history 
is disclosed. Even the most highly articulated and complete system, assum- 
ing such a system to be possible (which he denies), must be inferior in its 
testimony and superficial in its depth, when compared to the immediate 
awareness of being which we enjoy in our subjectivity. The term “sub- 
jectivity” is used to designate the “activity of the subject.” It means more 
than mere self-centeredness or introspectiveness. It implies the state of 
being of self-conscious subjects. The self is known as active subject which 
performs the knowing. It is not “I know me,” but “I know I.” It is the 
God-relationship that makes a man a man." 


The fact is, we have not really plumbed the depths until we have 
discovered our responsibility to the Other, who transcends our self- 
consciousness, whose existence self-consciousness apprehends and whose 
nature it partly discerns in anology and with its own most intense and 
profound experiences. The man who does not know these things has yet 
to discover what it is to be a finite person, or, to use Kierkegaard’s phrase 
“an existing individual,” not merely a movement in the world-process, not 
simply one item among infinitely many in the cosmic system, but a unique 
relation to the eternal located in time.'® 





God cannot be included in a system without becoming, by impli- 
cation, a part of the system. The objective philosopher may profess to 
value and revere Christianity, and even without really understanding it, 

% Postscript, p. 289. 


* Tbid., p. 219. 
* J. V. L. Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy, p. 155. 
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sincerely believe himself to do so; but he annihilates what he professes 
to revere in the very act of incorporating it into his system. By the 
effort to transform himself, in imagination, into a comprehensive observer 
of all reality, he dehumanizes himself in the very process. The searcher 
who would actually arrive at the truth must recognize that he is himself 
a living man, and that life can only be understood by living it profoundly. 


This is what Kierkegaard means by subjectivity. Life is understood 
not by observing it but by living it. In this way, truth is known. Only 
God is in the position to observe life and the truth in the same way.'® 
It follows that men should cease to drift with the current of events and 
become themselves by making what he calls a “decisive choice.”!7 To 
endeavor to define that which determines one’s ultimate stand in life is 
to write one’s autobiography. This ultimate, determining factor of life and 
thought is a decision best described as an existential act in which one 
acknowledges some one element in his life to be of absolute value, of 
greater worth to him than life itself without it. So dramatic was Kierke- 
gaard’s own experience of this that he described it verbally as the “great 
earthquake.” 


“Subjectivity is truth,” he repeats, not only in the sense that “I do 
not know truth except when it becomes life in me,” but also in a gen- 
erally relativist sense. Consciousness creates out of itself what is true; 
truth is the act of freedom. But free act is not that of a rational choice, 
but more in the nature of a blind impulse, a leap into the dark. “Freedom 
consists precisely in that bold venture that chooses objective incertitude 
with the passion of the infinite, and carries paradox to its extreme. The 
conclusions of passion of thought which are paradoxical, are the only ones 
worthy of faith.”!® 


He describes the subjective process as follows: 


The principle that the existing subjective thinker is constantly occupied in 
striving, does not mean that he would be finished when he had reached 
this goal. No, he strives infinitely. This, his striving, is safeguarded by 
his constantly being just as negative as he is positive, and by his having 
as much essential humor as essential pathos; which has its ground in the 
fact that he is an existing individual, and reflects this in his thinking. This 
process of becoming is the thinker’s own existence; from which it is indeed 


1° Postscript, p. 118. 
 Tbid., p. 172. 
18 Fear and Trembling, p. 103-4. 
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possible to make abstraction, but only thoughtlessly, in order to become 
objective. As long as the thinker is an existing individual he is in the process 


of existing.” 
Kierkegaard continues : 


existence itself, the act of existing, is both pathos and comic in the same 
degree. It is pathetic because the striving is infinite, that is, it is directed 
toward the infinite, being an actualization of infinitude, a transformation 
which involves the highest pathos. It is comic, because such a striving in- 
volves a self-contradiction. Viewed pathetically, a single second has infinite 
value; viewed comically, ten thousand years are but a trifle, like yesterday it 
is gone. There is not time for waste, not a second, in as much as a second. 
really acquires infinite value. Existence is the child that is born of the 
infinite and finite, the eternal and the temporal and therefore a constant 
striving.” 

Kierkegaard regards man as a synthesis of soul and body, of the 
infinite and finite, of the temporal and the eternal, of freedom and neces- 
sity. To exist means to realize the task this synthesis imposes, viz., to 
bring the eternal into the temporal. The existing subject has the infinite 
within himself, but being an existing individual, he is temporal and in 
the process of becoming. The existing individual becomes concrete in his 
experience, and the experience becomes a determining factor in his per- 
sonality. Were he to lay aside his experience he would lose his own self. 
Existence is the highest interest of the individual, and this interest in his 
existence constitutes his reality. The following diagram illustrates this 
contention : 

Eternity 
x 
Time 


Moment 


The upper line signifies the eternal, or the background of the con- 
sciousness, the absolute, which is to be expressed in time. To express it 
is to exist. The dotted line signifies the moments of time, and X repre- 
sents the particular moment when the eternal is brought into the tem- 
poral.24_ The moment is not a section of time, but an atom of eternity. 
It is Krisis, a judgment on time. The speculative attitude is the reverse 


* Postscript, p. 84. 
» Ibid., p. 85. 
* Ibid., pp. 76, 85, 279. 
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and is directed toward the past, the absolute being designated as “being.” 
This Kierkegaard considers to be the essential difference between the 
Greek and Christian religious outlook.??_ Accordingly, Christianity has its 
God-relationship in what he calls “repetition,” which makes the eternal a 
task to be realized. This distinction between the past and the future 
reference to eternity is basic to every differentiation between “speculative” 
and “existence” in the Postscript. 


On Gop 


God is the highest conception and is not to be explained in terms of 
other things, but explainable only by exploring more and more profoundly 
the conception itself. The highest principles of all thought can be demon- 
strated only indirectly or negatively.?% 


Kierkegaard ridicules the idea of proving the existence of God. Since 
God is the medium of all human action and thinking, it is logically im- 
possible to prove his existence. Furthermore, one reasons from existence 
and not to existence, both in the realm of empirical fact and in the realm 
of thought. Since God is present, it is an insult to prove his existence. 
It implies that one has failed to recognize him, or ignored him. God’s 
presence is proved by worship and not by intellectual proofs.?* 


God is in the creation, and present everywhere in it, but directly he is 
not there; and only when the individual turns to his inner self, and 
hence only in the inwardness of self-activity does he have his attention 
aroused, and is enabled to see God. God is the truth, and by being elusive 
desires to keep from error. It is the God-relationship that makes a man 
a man; and a man is a failure whose consciousness does not know God. 


On FIDEISM 


To Kierkegaard rationality lies only in the eternal possibilities, in 
the essences ; and these essences for the existentialist have no reality. The 
real existence escapes from the exigencies of reason. Life to him is a 
contradiction, and without it there is no meaning in life. His faith is 
the most absolute fideism. We cannot prove any existence, and that of 
God least of all; for God as expressed earlier is not an idea to be proved, 
but a being in relation to whom we live. It is blasphemy also to attempt 


* Repetition, pp. 3-6, 33-34. 
*% Postscript, p. 197. 
* Tbid., p. 485. 
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to prove the divinity of Christ by history, which in fact can teach us nothing 
about him, because, speaking absolutely, we can know nothing of Christ for 
he is the paradoxical object of faith; he only exists for faith. Kierkegaard 
accepts with Tertullian’s epigram : credo quia absurdum. 


Faith has in fact two tasks: to take care in every moment to discover 
the improbable, the paradoxical ; and then to hold it fast with the passion 
of inwardness. Faith is self-active in its relation to the improbable and 
the paradoxical, self-active in the discovery, and self-active in every 
moment, holding fast in order to believe. Where the understanding des- 
pairs, faith is already present in order to make the despair properly 
decisive, in order that the movement of faith may not become a mere ex- 
change within the bargaining sphere of the understanding. Faith is the 
full realization of the God-relationship, that the self in being itself is 
grounded transparently in God. 


On SIN 


Sin is that which hinders or prevents the human self from realizing 
its relationship to God and from doing his will. The untruth of the in- 
dividual is sin. Kierkegaard states it in this manner : 


Viewed eternally he cannot be sin, nor can he be eternally presupposed as 
having been in sin. By becoming into existence therefore (for the beginning 
was that of subjectivity in untruth), he becomes a sinner. This we might 
call the original sin. 


The way out of this is not to look back by means of recollection, no, it is 
not the easy road of speculation out of existence back into the eternal, away 
from fearful dangers and crucial decisions. Existence must exert power 
over the man, and existence must be his essential task so that he ever looks 
and presses forward.” 


On TRUTH 


Subjective knowledge counts every delay a deadly peril, and the de- 
cision so infinitely important and so instantly pressing that it is as if 
the opportunity had already passed unutilized. 


The objective accent falls on what is said, the subjective accent on 
how it is said. The principle is set forth that what is in itself true may 
in the mouth of such-and-such a person become untruth. The how is 
used in an ethico-religious sense. The how is used with accent on the 


* Ibid., p. 339. 
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subjective because the subject is an existing individual bound by the 
dialectic of time. In the passionate movement of decision it seems that the 
infinite decision were thereby realized. But in the same moment the 
existing individual finds himself in the temporal order, and the subjective 
how becomes a striving which receives its impulse and repeated renewal 
from the decisive passion of the infinite, but is nevertheless a striving. 


When the question of truth is raised, the abstract duplication con- 
fronts him. But existence itsetf viz. existence as it is in the individual 
who raises the question exists, keeps the two moments of thought and 
being apart, so that the reflection presents him with two alternatives. 
For an objective reflection the truth becomes an object, and thought 
must be pointed away from the subject.2® For a subjective reflection the 
truth becomes a matter of appropriation, of inwardness, of subjectivity, 
and thought must probe more and more deeply into the subject and his 
inwardness. All essential knowledge relates to existence. Only such 
knowledge as has an essential relationship to existence is essential knowl- 
edge. All other knowledge is viewed accidental. True knowledge is re- 
lated to the knower who exists, and this essentially relates knowledge to 
existence. Only ethical and ethico-religious knowledge have an essential 
relationship to the existence of the knower.?* 


The term “being” as expressed in “I am I” is the union of thought 
and being. In this sense the truth is abstractly finished and complete. 
Only with the concrete does becoming enter in, and it is from the con- 
crete that abstract thought abstracts. As soon as the being which cor- 
responds to the truth comes to be empirically concrete, the truth is in the 
process of becoming, and is again by way of anticipation the conformity 
of thought and being. This conformity is actually realized for God, but it 
is not realized for any existing spirit, who is himself existentially in the 
process of becoming. 


Here is such a definition of truth: “An objective uncertainty held fast 
in an appropriation-process of the most passionate inwardness is the truth, 
the highest truth attainable for an existing individual. It is the venture 
which chooses an objective uncertainty with the passion of the infinite.”8 


The definition of truth is an equivalent expression for faith. Without 
* Ibid., p. 171. 


* Tbid., 177. 
* Ibid., p. 214-215. 
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risk there is no faith. Faith is precisely the contradiction between the 
infinite passion of the individual’s inwardness and the objective uncertainty. 


Kierkegaard’s argument goes somewhat like this: if one is capable 
of grasping God objectively, one does not believe, but precisely because 
this cannot be done one must believe. If one wishes to preserve himself 
in faith he must constantly be intent upon holding fast the objective un- 
certainty, so that in the objective uncertainty” I am out “upon the seventy 
thousand fathoms of water,” and yet belicve. 


When subjectivity or inwardness is the truth, the truth objectively 
defined becomes a paradox; and the fact that the truth is objectively a 
paradox shows in its turn that subjectivity is the truth. For the ob- 
jective situation is repellent; and the expression for the objective repul- 
sion constitutes the tension and the measure of the inwardness. The para- 
doxical character of truth is its objective uncertainity; this uncertainty is 
an expression for the passionate inwardness, and this passion is precisely 
the truth. So far the Socratic principle, the eternal and essential truth, 
the truth which has an essential relationship to an existing individual be- 
cause it pertains essentially to existence, is a paradox. But the eternal, 
essential, truth is by no means in itself a paradox; it becomes paradoxical 
by virtue of its relationship to an existing individual. The Socratic ig- 
norance is the expression for the objective uncertainty; the inwardness 
of the existing individual is the truth. The Socratic inwardness in exist- 
ing is an analogue to faith; only that the inwardness of faith, corresponding 
as it does, not to the repulsion of the Socratic ignorance, but to the re- 
pulsion exerted by the absurd, is infinitely more profound. 


Socratically the eternal, essential, truth is by no means in its own 
nature paradoxical, but only in its relationship to an existing individual. 
Socrates’ infinite merit is to have been an existing thinker, not a specula- 
tive philosopher who forgets what it means to exist. For Socrates, there- 
fore, the principle that all knowledge is recollection has a two-fold sig- 
nificance. (1) That the knower is essentially integer, confronted with the 
circumstance that he exists. This is a difficulty so essential and decisive for 
him that it means that existing, the process of transformation to inward- 
ness in and by existing, the deepening in and through existing, is the 
truth. (2) That existence in time does not have any significance, because 
the possibility of taking oneself back into eternity through recollection is 
always present, though this possibility is constantly nullified by the fact 
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that the deepening in existence utilizes the time for the transformation to 
inwardness in existing. 


SUMMARY 


“Subjectivity” as Kierkegaard uses it refers to that tendency which 
seeks the organ or the criteria of religious truth in the intimations of the 
individual’s inner consciousness rather than in history and objective revela- 
tion. He is concerned not with the scientific search for truth, but with 
the ethico-religious relationship of the individual with his God. Such truth 
lies in the personal appropriation alone. He is not at all concerned about 
science but with the knowledge that has an essential relationship to the 
knower. All other knowledge is to him essentially accidental and indifferent 
to the existing individual. 


His whole philosophy centers in the category, “the individual.” 
The universal, the societal, or the “crowd” are not introduced as a link 
between the individual and the absolute. The crowd, by reason that it 
renders the individual completely irresponsible, is the untruth or falsehood. 
The category “individual” was used by him to destroy the sophistry of 
Christendom in an age when everybody regarded himself as a Christian. 


Only in one’s own personality can one study the ethical with any 
assurance of certainty, for the ethical is one’s consciousness with God.?® 
The ethical is the inwardness of the spirit, and the distinctions of good 
and evil exist only in the individual and only in each individual’s God- 
relationship. If an individual sees something ethical he sees it within 
himself. The ethical is not the stage of world history where the observers 
forget that they are actors, but the individual’s own private theater where 
God is the only spectator and where the individual is indeed the actor. 


To Kierkegaard God’s presence in the conscience is an eternal con- 
temporaneity with God, based upon the fact that man possesses a con- 
sciousness of God. Man’s consciousness of God is an expression for the 
inescapability of the God-relationship. “In my conscience God’s eye dis- 
covered me, and now it is impossible for me to forget that his eye sees 
me. Because God’s eye looked upon me, I had to, and I have to, look 
upon God.’8 


* Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
* Ibid., p. 139. 
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Kierkegaard sums up his own position on truth and subjectivity as 
follows : 
An objective uncertainty held fast in an appropriation-process of the most 


passionate inwardness is the truth, the highest truth attainable for the existing 
individual.’”™ 


* Ibid., p. 182. 
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The Church and This New Generation 


By James D. Tyms 


HE TWO major agents of the social process, the church and the state, 

in order to guarantee their future status in the world, must eternally 
examine and reexamine their roles in the development of human persons. 
The state, existing by virtue of the consent of the governed, views her 
program of public education as being of first importance in making the 
necessary arrangements to assure that there will be a quality of leader- 
ship to guide the on-going process of statecraft; through her political 
and educational philosophy she seeks to give directions needed in spon- 
soring in her citizens a sense of well-being, good health, good character, 
worthy home membership, citizenship, useful vocation, and worthy use 
of leisure time; she emphasizes the necessity of producing a community 
of literate human beings, persons of diverse skills and crafts as conditions 
of productive usefulness; also, she maintains a well-organized military 
program as a means of securing the national defense, so that when the old 
generation messes things up, finding herself on the brink of destruction, 
she can call upon the red-blooded youth to pour out their life blood to 
save the fatherland. Moreover, the true dignity of the state inheres in 
her world-view and in her concern to sponsor in her citizens, without re- 
gard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude, those rare qualities 
of life that will enable them to make the nation great. 


The church, on the other hand, as an agent of the social process, 
stands in an unique position to give to the state and the world that 
quality of life sorely needed to face up to the moral and spiritual demands 
of the emerging generation. That is, religion seeks to provide a new 
dynamic, a God-conscious oriented life, as the organizing center for the 
total life of man upon this earth. It is my conviction that only as the 
church significantly sponsors a consciousness of the creative power of 
God in human experience will she be able to face this new generation 
and challenge its respect. This she cannot do, if her role is merely to 
be characterized by passing on disjointed bits of the original insight into 
the nature and being of God’s disclosure of himself in Jesus Christ nearly 
two thousand years ago. Performing in this role, the church is in danger 
of becoming stuck with efforts to influence this generation merely to keep 
doing what she herself has been doing, nothing more. That she has done 
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much good in the course of human history cannot be gainsaid; that she 
has failed to live out on the frontier of the Kingdom of God—brotherhood, 
the rare climate of improved human relations—can hardly be gainsaid 
either. For the record is too replete with experiences in which the so- 
called people of God, both in the majority and minority groups, have as- 
sumed that their will to segregate and discriminate God’s children could 
some way be equated with the will of God. Catholic parishioners could 
only set themselves against the orders of the hierarchy to desegregate 
their schools, because they have been part of a climate in which the 
hierarchy itself has submitted to an evil which is an insult to God and 
man; Protestant groups could only rise up and cast out their ministers 
who dare to stand in the love of God and declare that there is no place 
in God’s scheme for segregating and discriminating against the children 
of God, except for the fact that they have not /earned that the church of God 
exists only as an agent of the Kingdom of God, and not to sponsor a 
coterie of exclusive-better-than-thou human beings. 


It is against the background of the foregone reflections that I choose 
to address myself to the task of pointing up what I consider to be the 
task of the church as she faces this new “sit-in” generation. For I am 
persuaded that both the church and the state are indebted to this new 
generation far beyond anything imaginable. May their numbers increase. 


THE CHALLENGE 


This age of 1961 stands face to face with the challenge of finding 
more excellent ways to cope with the great issues of the moment, issues 
which are not critically related to the technical know-how. For there is 
more cumulative knowledge at the world’s disposal today than ever before 
in human history. Man’s mastery of the sciences has rendered him pani- 
cally helpless before the monster which he has created, and because of 
his own moral precariousness he legitimately distrusts the moral integrity 
of other men; he has learned how to control natural phenomena to a large 
extent, but he is lacking in those skills of personal conduct which are 
sorely needed to establish a sane world, or his distorted image of himself 
has not aided him in seeing other men for what they are, or, for what 
they potentially are. Seeing, therefore, that violence carries its own 
seed of destruction, man must find more excellent ways to bring into 
being the type of world that ought to be. 


The challenge of our world is also the challenge of spiritual values, 
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for, indeed, ours may be said to be a spiritually sick and empty world, 
one in which true manifestations of the fruits of the spirit: are often found 
wanting. Here, it may be noted, the value of the great ideal is too often 
sacrificed to the expediency of the moment; human personality, to use a 
characterization of Eric Fromm, is the victim of being appraised as if it 
were a commodity in the market place—it is largely a matter of what 
family or racial background one happens to belong to, what club, fraternity 
or sorority one is a member of, or whether he knows the right people.! 
Strained indeed are the efforts to find genuine interest in human persons, 
grounded in a sense of their inviolate worth and reverently dealt with as 
the children of God, not in terms of racial heritage, economic status, or 
cultural advantages. Thus the challenge of spiritual values obligates man 
to place values—economic and intrinsic—in their proper place in the 
scale of values, with human personality as seen in every man always at 
the apex of the scale. 


I am further persuaded that the Negro youth is being challenged by 
the pull of the American dream, and that his “sit-in” experiences are 
symbolic expressions of insurgent discontent “at the cheating forms of 
integration by which Negroes are invited to use public services and educa- 
tional facilities only in part.” Knowing what it means to be denied 
the rights of equal treatment before the law every where and at all times, 
he has dared to become self-active in the name of the higher demands of 
the law to facilitate the American dream— 


a dream of being able to grow to fullest development as man and woman, 
unhampered by the barriers which had slowly been erected in older civiliza- 
tions, unrepressed by social orders which had developed for the benefit of 
classes rather than for simple human beings of any and every class." 


He feels the challenge of helping his country become what it dreams of 
being, but for which she has not willed to become for him. 


NEED FoR THIS NEw GENERATION 


In the light of the three-fold challenge dileneated in the previous 
paragraphs, it becomes convenient to mark out the areas of need for the 
activity of this new generation. For the challenge suggests that the church 


? Eric Fromm, Man or Himself (New York, 1946), p. 71-72. 

? Paul E. Bushnell, “Passive Insistence—Its Principles and Procedures, Its Promise 
and Its Peril”, College Chapel (Fall, 1960), p. 6. 

* James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston, 1939), p. 415f. 
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ought to become dynamically concerned about producing a community 
of virile, spiritually alive, morally sensitive men and women who will to 
share in her greatness. We may consider, then, the needs for this new 
generation of “sit-ins,” along with reasons why the church ought to aid 
its emergence. 


1. The church needs a new and 


a greater generation of men of good will, with strong character sufficient 
for the task of world leadership so needed today to save our civilization from 
destruction toward which she seems to be headed, finer men and women 
capable of living happy useful lives‘ 


and capable of universalizing the good in thought and in deed. 


2. In the second place, and organically related to the first, the church 
needs this new generation of “sit-ins” who are creatively oriented and 
capable of feeding back into both church and state the distilled essence 
of wholesome, creative and productive personalities, by which I mean per- 
sons who have developed, and are in the process of developing the will 
and power of self-acceptance, plus the ability and disposition to face 
squarely the reality situations in which they find themselves so as to 
demonstrate that they are mature, morally responsible human beings, 
individuals who find no satisfaction in running away from the exigencies 
of the momert nor setting themselves against the inexorable hands of 
time, but red-blooded youth, men and women, who dare to move toward 
life situations realistically and with the purpose of controlling them 
through masterful and obedient action relative to ideals of freedom and 
justice for all. 


3. Next, the church needs a new generation of emerging youth who 
shall be able to look critically and analytically at some of the characteristic 
certainties inherent in the ways of the older generation, inculcated in 
childhood, conditioned by habit patterns and incidents of birth and 
heredity,® but which are dead weights to the cause of improved human 
relations. Looking at them, this new generation ought to be inspired 
to cast aside the groundless certainties, no matter how sacred they may 
seem for the present moment. This new generation, for instance, needs 
to be rid of the myth of the inferiority of the races of mankind, and, 
moreover, the myth of the certainty of the superiority of one’s own kind, 
* Ernest Ligon, A Greater Generation (New York, 1948), p. 5. 
® Brock Chisholm, Prescription for Survival (New York, 1957), p. 27. 
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certainties of a monstrous lie which has permitted the galvanizing of 
feelings, attitudes, and thinking relative to the inferior in such way as to 
give one’s own kind the prerogative to consign the inferior, in conscience, 
to the status of the disinherited. Here one may further argue that the 
church needs to nurture and reinforce this new “sit-in” generation in its 
choice to lay itself bare in the presence of those truths which will make 
it free to mature, emotionally, spiritually, and mentally; it is the need to 
facilitate growing minds that are seekers after truth, and having discerned 
it, will be done with those prejudiced certainties that have been fostered 
by a sick generation of by-gone days. For certainties that are built of 
falsehoods enslave the souls of men, make them sick indeed ; only truth will 
make men free. 


4. There is need also for a generation of growing youth, men and 
women, who are learning and actively affirming the significance of loyalty 
to ideal values which transcend “the advantage of the group, the father, 
the mother, the family and local natives.’® 


Just how such a generation shall continue to survive is not easy to 
say, for the quality of life demanded here hardly commends itself to the 
older generation. Assuming that the best possible values are inherent in 
her cherished mores, habit patterns, and established institutions, the older 
generation cherishes the thought that the younger generation may emulate 
her example. It is doubtful whether the old pattern of thinking has 
included the thought that 


New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must be upward still, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


I think that James Baldwin’s words commend serious consideration by both 
the church and the state, when, in sizing up the situation of youth in the 
“sit-ins”, he says. 


We, therefore, all of us have a grave responsibility to these young people. 
Our failure, now, to rise to the challenge they represent can only result in 
the most unimaginable demoralization among them, and among their children ; 
I would rather not think of the probable effects of such demoralization on the 
life of this country and on the role we play in the Western World.* 


* Brock Chisholm, Jbid., p. 45. 
7 James Russell Lowell, The Present Crisis, Stanza 18. 
® James Baldwin, “The Negro Essays the Negro Mood”, New York Times Maga- 


gine (March 12, 1961), p. 25. 
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The need for a spiritually sensitive generation of young men and 
women who demonstrate their loyalty to the great ideals of liberty, justice 
for all, and human dignity was never greater than now. Though the 
states in which college students are currently taking their stand con- 
spire against them, impose jail sentences upon them for violating laws 
which they know to be insults to human dignity, this generation needs 
the church to help it to understand that its deeds of “‘sitting-in” are steps 
toward God. The church of the living God must not fail them, though 
all else should fail. Then, too, if the church wishes to escape the con- 
sequences of the demoralizing effect of failure to help these Negro college 
students, and also the brave dignity-aspiring youth of the majority group 
who dare to “sit-in” with them, because they also have glimpsed the great 
ideal of the American dream, she should seek diligently to ground their 
experienecs in the untrammeled love of God. 


5. Finally, there is the need to nurture into being a generation that 
is sufficiently mature religiously and spiritually that its members may be 
able to look at the diverse manifestations of power in the social process 
so as to discern and interpret their course relative to the preservation of 
ultimate values. That is to say, this new generation must be aided in 
achieving perspectives of ultimate concern in identifying themselves with 
those manifestations of power which alone conserve optimum values for 
all people. Values that may inhere in hate and violence as manifestations 
of power are exclusive; values that may inhere in love and non-violence 
as manifestations of power are all inclusive. Short-lived indeed are the 
values of the former; while the values of the latter possess intimations 
of immortality. Let us give thanks to the apostles of love and non- 
violence, and let us also give thanks for the emergence of this new genera- 
tion that, minus the requisite discipline and insight for doing so, has 
dared to emulate their examples. The church, then, must seek to provide 
the necessary nurture for this new generation and bid it godspeed in the 
frontier experiences of establishing justice and judgment in the land, aiding 
in correcting some of the evils of the country by “sitting-in.” 


BirTH OF THE NEW GENERATION 


The new birth of freedom which has been concretely manifested in 
the conduct of this new generation has been on its way for a long time. 
It is intimated in the Negro Spiritual, 


Oh Freedom! Oh Freedom! 
Oh Freedom, I love thee! 
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And before I'll be a slave 
I’ll be buried in my grave, 
And go home to my Lord and be free.” 


Negro poets like Claude McKay, James Weldon Johnson, and Langston 
Hughes, have all rebelled against the evils of the social order which out- 
raged the dignity of black men. Their sense of insurgent discontent, how- 
ever, knew no “sit-ins.” Yet, it may be that the spiritual discernment 
of a James Weldon Johnson, as set forth in these strong lines— 


I will not allow one predudiced person or one million or one hundred million 
to blight my life. I will not let prejudice or any of its attendant humilitations 
and injustices bear me down to spiritual defeat. My inner life is mine, And 
I shall defend it and maintain its integrity against all the powers of Hell.” 


—is a seed that waited to germinate and come to fruition in this new 
frontier generation. But for this discernment, this insight, this quality of 
soul, planted deep in the soil of Negro life, this new “sit-in” generation 
could not have been born. Yet, birth always presupposes the possibility 
of a new thrust of life, if growth is to proceed. I therefore suggest four 
possible points of reference for the church, if she is to aid significantly 
in facilitating the new birth of this generation. 


First, the church as the keeper and perpetuator of the great revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, must consider 
and reconsider the conditions of religious nurture which will guarantee 
optimum growth up into a right knowledge of God, and the meaning of 
the reality of God in human experience. For indeed we stand in the 
ancient religious tradition that teaches that the fear of the Lord God 
is the beginning of the wisdom necessary for participating in the deeds of 
God and for transforming the kingdoms of this world into the Kingdom of 
God. From the perspective of excellent religion, knowledge of God issues 
out of personal encounter with him and the subsequent partaking of his 
nature—feeling after him, thinking his thoughts after him, conducting 
the affairs of life in accordance to his will. It further implies that to know 
God obligates man to form attitudes and sentiments which include all of 
God’s children in the circle of divine love and human aspirations, plus 
masterful and obedient actions bent toward God. 


Second, the church in meeting the need of facilitating the birth of this 


* Howard Thurman, The Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death (New York, 


1947), p. 15. 
© James Weldon Johnson, Negro American, What Now? (New York, 1934), p. 103. 
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new generation, must look to the task of ridding herself of the super- 
ficialities, stumbling blocks of spiritual inconsistency, all of those factors 
which hinder her children from corporately participating in the creativity 
of God as revealed in Jesus the Christ. She must ever face up to the fact 
that forms of godliness can never of themselves lead to the power of 
godliness. This being true, she must diligently keep sharp focus on the 
need for the practice of the presence of God, both in the church and in 
the world. How shall this be done? By doing it. 


Third, and closely related to the aforementioned emphases, the 
church can aid in giving new birth to this generation by creating and 
maintaining a climate, or, an atmosphere in which divine truths can be 
experienced in a significant and creative manner, thus yielding fruits of 
the spirit in the social process—brotherhood, peace, righteousness, loving- 
kindness. 


Fourth, the church can and must imbue her children with a burning 
desire to engage in hot pursuit of ideal spiritual values. The Christian 
life, as emphasized here, must be pursued in terms of wholes, for to be 
religious significantly and in terms of excellence demands that the whole 
life of man—feeling, willing, thinking, acting in reference to things, per- 
sons and ideals—be organized under the influence of a consciousness of 
the will of God, nothing excepted. A good steward must give account 
to his God for a whole life of relationships—relation to things in this 
world, to persons, ideas and ideals. The church must help her children 
to know that God hates low-grade relationships. 


In the light of the above considerations, I contend that the greatest 
service which the church may render herself, the old and new generation, 
is to begin seriously now to arrange given conditions, to prepare the 
present soil, so that the generation that is bearing up under the in- 
justices of the social order may be given the necessary grounding to grow 
beyond the limits imposed upon it and upon the church itself by the sheer 
weight of folkways, traditions, creeds, and attitudes toward race and 
class. One of the worst things that the church could do for this new 
generation is to teach and condition it merely to be what she has been. 
Because of the lack of proper dynamic and spiritual thrust, the church 
has in the past too readily adjusted herself to the given situation (slavery, 
segregation, discrimination, etc.), rather than pointing the way to the 
frontier. In her interest to swell her numbers, she has unwittingly be- 
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come peopled with human beings who know not the God whom Jesus 
made as real as sunshine. She is filled with persons who are satisfied 
to accommodate themselves to the faith in such a way that the church 
is hardly more than a coterie of contented sinners. 


Truly, the task of giving birth to this new generation is in the hands 
of the living God, the creator of heaven and earth. His church, however, 
is responsible, yea, obligated, to awaken her children to a sense of near- 
ness of God and his regenerative power in giving real birth to this new 
generation. To meet the challenge and satisfy the needs of the hour, 
the church must consider her role anew and affirm with Brock Chisholm 
that 


we cannot afford to go on being that kind of people any longer. We need to 
begin to concern ourselves about how we can arrange to free our children 
from our prejudices, our limiting loyalties, so that they can go on from where 
we left off, and develop levels of maturity that are entirely beyond our possi- 
bilities.” 





This the church can do only as she wills to stand in the love and the 
transforming power of God who wills new birth to this new generation. 





™ Chisholm, op. cit., p. 23. 
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Some Sociological Perspectives 
of Social Change 
in the Negro Religious Community 
and its Leadership 


By Evans E. CrAwForp 


HIS PAPER WILL DISCUSS several sociological perspectives 

bearing upon social change. It will develop these by utilizing (1) 
a theory of religion adequate to the complexities arising from social 
change; (2) Weber’s concept of charisma which analyzes the distinct 
sociological religious type-prophet-priest as a typology of leadership to note 
the interrelations of religion as effect, barrier, and initiator of social change ; 
and (3) Durkheim’s concept of anomie as a point of convergence for the 
extant data of social and character structure resulting from social change. 
(4) The paper will conclude with a statement of Yinger’s proposition for 
the maximum condition for influence of religion on social change, with 
special attention to that quality of charisma, developing among contem- 
porary Negro ministers. A concluding proposition will seek to urge 
us to develop that charisma related to group identification and to isolate, 
control, and eliminate that charisma related to pseudo-charisma and 
sociopathic charisma or participation.’ 


I. 


The first sociological perspective is that of a functional definition and 
analysis of religion and religious phenomena. One of the difficult problems 
in studying religion and social change in the Negro community concerns 
the evaluation of the Negro urban religion. Is the storefront a church? 
Is the prophet a divine or an imposter? Substantive definitions of religions 
will not adequately conceptualize religion in a way amenable to the re- 
search implications for answers to these questions. The concept of func- 
tionalism as developed in anthropology, modified by Merton for sociological 
analysis and utilized by Yinger in his theory of religion, helps us approach 
this problem. In fact, Yinger makes a functional analysis of Negro re- 
ligion and arrives at general propositions about minority religion. 





1These orienting concepts are taken primarily from Milton Yinger, Religion, 
Society and the Individual (New York, 1957), Chapter 11. 
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the evaluation of the Negro urban religion. Is the storefront a church? 
Is the prophet a divine or an imposter? Substantive definitions of religions 
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Society and the Individual (New York, 1957), Chapter 11. 
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Another problem on which the functional approach to religious 
phenomena sheds insights concerns the compartmentalizing of religion 
from other aspects of society, and of religious leaders from each other. 
The concept of functional alternative indicates that there can be religious 
elements in other social organizations. This perspective suggests that we 
need to broaden the range of religious behavior. This is especially im- 
portant for accounting for religious phenomena in the Negro community. 
Failure to so conceptualize the phenomena means for example, that the 
minister may fail to make the proper use of social organizations and that 
other leaders will fail to keep the moral perspective necessary to their per- 
formance. The concept of functional alternative suggests that the minority 
group organizations, the NAACP and the Urban League, may be functional 
alternatives for aspects of religious behavior in the Negro community. 


This concept of functional alternative, however, in accounting for the 
role of other organizations and leadership in religion, must be informed by 
still another concept connected with a functional approach to religion. It 
must note the persistent functions of religion based on functional pre- 
requisites. Those failing to note this conceive of religion as a “residual” 
factor that will pass away with scientific discovery. This tends to be the 
position of the analysis of Negro religion by Johnston in her study, The 
Development of Negro Religion. The danger here is that one will con- 
ceive of sociology as religion rather than a sociology of religion. Such 
perspectives are important, then, properly to account for the complexities 
arising from social change. 


The theory of causation in this approach to religion is a multiple 
and interactive one. It permits no one-factor causation. It’s focus is on 
interdependent factors. It defines a developing sociology of religion as 
the study of that which affects and is affected by culture, personality and 
society. With respect to religion and social change this means that re- 
ligion may be an effect, a barrier or an initiator. Functional analysis, then, 
enlarges the scope for observance of religious phenomena. It is a fruitful 
way to evaluate and analyze religious institutions and focuses on the per- 
sistent functions of religion. Moreover, it focuses on the interaction of 
all societal elements. 


II. 


This leads to a second sociological perspective: the insights from 
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Weber’s concept of charisma.? One of the ways to note the dynamic in- 
terrelations of religion and social change is through its religious leadership. 
Weber brought the distinct sociological religious types of prophet-priest 
into a framework of sociological analysis by discussing them with respect 
to a typology directly concerned with social change. His concept of 
charisma has as its polar opposite that of bureaucracy. The aspects of 
change are noted under the additional concept of “routinization of charisma.” 
Charisma is defined as the possession by an individual of supernatural 
powers or endowment—an endowment which is freely accepted by the 
led, the followers. Weber postulates that this attribution exists in pure 
form only in the beginning; it becomes routinized from that point on. 
This routinization is characterized by problems of succession, recruitment, 
administration, professionalization. 


A number of analyses have been made on bureaucracy and social 
change. These analyses show how the process of rationalization sets in and 
some of the particular empirical shapes it takes. There is a need for more 
empirically designed studies from this point of view in the Negro re- 
ligious community. Observations here are based on an exploratory study 
and systematic observations as a minister. One observation is that the 
majority of urban church members, the Negro Baptists, slow up the 
routinization process due to the nature of their church polity. It is the 
freest of the free church polities. To be sure, middle class churches arise, 
but with the continuing migrations from the deep south, the process is 
slowed and the educational levels, for one thing, remain low. 


In this respect, the migration rate and source from the deep south 
might constitute sources of charisma. In the writer’s exploratory study 
of the Negro Baptist Church and its ministry in Chicago, it was dis- 
covered that the educational level has not changed appreciably in the past 
twenty-five years. Nearly three-fourths (72.5 per cent) of the ministers 
did not possess an academic degree of any kind. This is the exact per- 
centage of urban ministers lacking degrees that Mays and Nicholson dis- 
covered in their study, The Negro’s Church, in the 1930’s. This reflects 
migration and the continued pressures for a more charismatic ministry. 
As long as these sources of charisma continue to be located in the social 
characteristics of migration and the educational levels of the ministry, the 
routinization process, its recruitment and succession, will be slowed. 


2 See discussion in Yinger’s Religion, Society and the Individual, pp. 302-304. 
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With respect to recruitment, it was discovered that the churches are 
not reproducing themselves with young people entering the ministry. This 
was not seriously felt, however, because of the large number of men who 
enter the ministry at an older age. In fact, the problem was not one of 
too few men, but one of too many. It was one of quality not quantity. 


An interesting sidelight on this matter of charisma is the fact that it 
can be sociopathic. Some formulations proceed on the thesis that the 
combination of the authoritarian leader and the authoritarian follower 
constitute a sociopathic participation in charismatic behavior and institu- 
tions. This is quite suggestive for some of the religious cults. A question 
arises as to the extent to which they contribute to social integration even 
though they do meet some of the needs of personality release. We have 
already seen that this is best approached by a functional analysis. With 
respect to charisma, however, we did note in the Chicago study that some 
of the ministers had an exaggerated conception of their authority and their 
role. This is an interesting phenomenon to consider even though we must 
understand it in the process. 


Another elaboration on the concept of charisma concerns its usefulness 
in handling the conceptions and expectations of ministers and laymen 
alike. It is the most appropriate concept to handle the nature of 
the “call.” It points to the role of the followers in defining the nature 
of the ministerial task. Most studies take as their focus only the minister. 
This has led to fruitless investigations in the Negro ministry. Failure to 
note the characteristics of the followers, the laymen, leaves out the most 
crucial elements in defining the task for ministerial education. Most writers 
on this subject point out that both the Negro church and its minister 
are a function or expression of the Negro community. This is one of the 
main points of Mrydal. Even a working paper in the study of theological 
education, the appendix to The Advancement of Theological Education, 
by Richard Niebuhr points this out. All this indicates that more attention 
must be given to the followers. What are the social characteristics that 
give cues to leadership? 


ITT. 


To consider the answers to this question is to pass to the other socio- 
logical perspective of social change. That perspective is Durkheim’s con- 
cept of anomie.® 


® Weber, Max, from Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Edited and translated by 
Merth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946). 
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The reader might perceive a pattern in the development of these 
perspectives. He may note that primary use is being made of orienting 
concepts. This is in recognition of the nature of efforts toward a 
general theory of action currently in process in sociological theory. These 
large sensitizing concepts, recently neglected for almost pure empiricism, 
are now being used to construct models with which to synthesize extant 
data as well as to give cues to more empirical research. Anomie or norm- 
lessness is one of those concepts. It refers to the atomization and dis- 
organization characteristics of present-day society which results in a 
loss of the feeling of social solidarity. 


The real value of this concept to us, however, is that it is a point 
of convergence for propositions based on statistics and various indices of 
social characteristics. It serves as a useful body of theory with which to 
give meaning to what could otherwise be just mere figures. The truth 
is that we need more than a continued practice of bringing figures up to 
date. As important as this is, there is a greater need. This need is to 
translate the statistics into that form which is inclusive of elements of 
culture, personality and society. Anomie is such a concept. It refers to 
the normlessness which can characterize persons for various reasons. To 
the extent that urbanization is the crucial social change in the Negro com- 
munity, and it reflects or is characterized by high indices of crime and 
social disorganization, the structural sources are present for anomie. 


That there is a large amount of social disorganization is obvious from 
the literature. Taking the family as an illustrative unit of this disorganiza- 
tion, the Chicago picture is one of a greater persistence toward greater 
incidence of family disorganization among non-whites than whites. Broken 
marriages, families headed by females, unrelated individuals in quasi- 
households all add up to structural sources for anomie. 


The details of this delineation are as follows: in 1950 there was a 
higher proportion of divorced persons among non-whites than whites in 
Chicago. The proportion of homes with “spouses absent” were four times 
as high for male non-whites as white in 1950 and five or sir times for 
females. With respect to education there was a 0.5 gain between 1940 and 
1950 for non-whites; medians were 8.3 in 1940 and 8.8 in 1950. This 
compared with a 1.5 gain for the white education median which went from 
8.7 in 1940 to 10.2 in 1950. When compared by age, it is discovered that 
the young non-white adult lags about a decade behind his white age 
bracket. For persons aged twenty-five to forty-four the median school 
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year in 1940 was 9.9; for the non-white in the same age bracket it was 
9.8 in 1950. Duncan and Duncan, in The Negro Population of Chicago, 
say that “to keep this time lag from becoming greater or to reduce 
it, the non-white population of school age in 1950 and subsequent years 
must have considerable more schooling than comparable age groups have 
had in the past.’* 


What these population students have to say further on the matter is 
informative and suggestive of the future of charisma in the Negro urban 
community. Speaking of the future they comment that the mortality of the 
older cohorts will remove the large numbers who have low educational 
attainment, while that of the younger ones will tend toward convergence 
with the white. But even if educational attainment of the non-white cohorts 
now in school should be as high as that of whites, the discrepancy between 
white and non-white educational status in the total adult population of the 
city could not be eliminated in less than two generations, barring a highly 
selective migration.® 


Duncan and Duncan make another observation on education relative 
to sources of charisma, if not anomie. They note that the improvement of 
educational attainment for non-whites in Chicago between 1940 and 1950 
was retarded “by the absorption of migrants to the city whose educational 
attainment was less than that of the population living in the city in 
1940.’’6 


Further sources of anomie are found in the indices on social welfare. 
Taking the census tracts that contain over 95 per cent Negro, it was 
discovered that as over against the city as a whole the public assistance 
per 1,000 was 31 but in several community areas of predominant Negro 
residences it was 109, 153, and 145. The same Negro areas had tubercu- 
losis rates per thousand of 46, 48, and 38, as compared with the total city 
rate of 16.4. When we look at the dwellings with no private bath the 
figures are also revealing: The percentage rate for the city as a whole 
was 19.6 but for the predominantly areas of Negro occupancy it was 56, 
71, and 49. The Negro lives obviously in crowded and insufficient houses. 
All of the disorganization connected with slums converge around this 
fact. 


*O. T. Duncan and Beverly Duncan, The Negro Population in Chicago (Chicago, 
1957), p. 58. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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If we would add one additional factor, the matter of residential con- 
centration in the United States, we would have what I contend are the 
structural sources for anomie or charisma. Noting the concentration in 
central city population the information shows that the Negro is nearly 
three times likely to be found here than in the suburbs—12.6 per cent 
as compared with 4.5. This further compares with a distribution for 
whites of 75.9 in central city and 86.2 in the suburbs. Even the foreign- 
born, who have been confined to the central city, show a wider distribution 
than the Negro. Foreign-born are 11.1 per cent in the central city and 
9.1 in the suburb. Duncan and Reiss say, this difference doubtlessly re- 
flects a typical pattern of segregation of non-whites to the central por- 
tions of urban area, the residential segregation of non-white and socio- 
economic differences between central cities and suburbs.’ 


We still have another main factor to indicate that bears upon anomte. 
This is the character structure or “Basic personality” of the Negro as 
delineated by Kardiner and Ovesey.* They made an exploratory study on 
a small sample of Harlem Negroes by the three methods of interview, the 
Rorschoch, and Thematic Apperception Test in order to discover the 
psychodynamics of the Negro personality. Their discovery concludes that 


the Negro is largely characterized by a low level of social cohesion re- 
sulting not from innate factors but from his experience with caste as it 
impinges upon his family. Although they assert that this impact varies 
by class levels, the consequence for all is preoccupation with aggression, 
failure to use potential intelligence, and an elaborate ritual of displacement. 
The low class Negro displaces with alcohol and physical aggression while 
the middle class does it with compulsive striving for status and guilt 
feelings from hostility to low class Negroes. All of this means a low 
quality of group identification due to the lack of capacity for cohesion. 
If this is so, then what is there left but anomie? The low class became in- 
volved in crimes of aggression mostly against other Negroes since it is 
easier to exert it here; the middle class becomes rigid, seeks to escape 
and to conform, a ritual that ends in the leadership of protest movements 
but with little capacity for receiving and experimenting low class support. 
This picture, of course, is highly general since it is based on a few Negro 
clients, but it is suggestive of points of study and analysis of social 
change in the Negro community. 


70. T. Duncan, and A. J. Reiss, Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Com- 


munications (1950). 
*A. Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (New York, 1951). 
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Angell has sought to utilize statistical data on city life to determine 
the extent of its moral integration.® His concern relates to Durkheim’s 
concept of anomie as a polar opposite. His study is valuable for us at the 
point where his hypotheses from sociological study refer to the Negro. One 
hypothesis says that it is twice as difficult to integrate members of another 
race into a community made up of native-born whites as it is to inte- 
grate foreign-born white. He found that it is actually three times as 
difficult due to attitudes of the whites. 


Angell found that 35 per cent of the variation in moral integration 
could be laid to differences among cities in their heterogeneity—a difference 
that varied by tolerance. The factor of race was the most important kind 
of population heterogeneity—due not to the Negro but to the white. 
This would seem to imply another evidence for anomie because we have 
here a structural-cultural goal, moral integration. In spite of his willing- 
ness, however, the Negro is a problem because the initiative is with the 
majority community. This recalls Kardiner and Ovesey’s question about 
the white man accepting the Negro after the Civil War. They conclude 
that no attempt was made because the Negro had once been considered an 
inferior and it was practically impossible to accept him as an equal. 


We conclude, then, that if moral integration registers low due to 
the factor of race, when this is added to the impact of caste on the Negro’s 
personality the result is anomie. Of course this does not logically follow, 
for it could be a more positive group identification. This is in fact what 
the Northern urban community appears to present. It did it moreso dur- 
ing the slavery epoch 1750-1859 when the Negro church was organized. 
Since then, although the minority protest movements arose in the North 
and have effective Negro membership, it is still more a matter of the 
middle class, both Negro and white, than of the Negro masses. Yet ad- 
vancing the race, says Cayton and Drake, is a theme in the Negro com- 
munity—a touchstone, by the way, for Negro leadership. 


Negro group identification, or as Rose called it, The Negro’s Morale, 
is the polar opposite to anomie.’° It is the more positive element. The 
hostiles, the isolates, as Robert Johnson’s typology classifies them, are 


* Robert C. Angell, “The Moral Integration of American Cities,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LVII, No. 1. Part 2 (July, 1951), pp. 123-126. 
*° Arnold Rose, The Negro’s Morale (Minnesota, 1949). 
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the more susceptible to anomie." Rose has suggested an empirical study 
that should determine the relation of anomie to group identification. 


Rose asks: “what is the interrelation between anomie and group 
identification: (That is, find some individuals who are anomic and see 
what effect it has on their group identification, and vice versa).” 


Rose suggests that a complete study of Negro group identification 
needs a systematic sociological analysis by a Negro because of his exis- 
tential involvement. While not a necessary assurance that this approach 
would be scientific, one who is so sensitive could complete the study on 
this subject. This writer holds that Kardiner and Ovesey’s work provides 
a body of data that adequately completes this picture. It results in the 
proposition that social disorganization added to the experientially derived 
character structure of the Negro, creates strong pressures for anomie over 
group identification. This is to say that it borders on the sociopathic, a 
condition that makes for deviationist charismatic leaders and followers. As 
such it presents a challenge to the church and its leadership in the Negro 
community. 


IV. 


This leads us to the formulation of an hypothesis which we will offer 
as a conclusion and which indicates the research problem in which this 
writer is interested. It grows out of Yinger’s criticism of Weber’s analysis 
of social change with respect to the prophetic charisma. Yinger said that 
although Weber treated the routimization and the contexts from which 
they came, the problem centers upon the sources of charisma that require 
explanation; for a religious leader is part of a complicated causal nexus. 
His impact is related to the followers. 


For the explanation of certain problems—the abstraction of a limited piece 
of time and circumstance which the scientist may wish to explain—the re- 
ligious leader may profitably be regarded as a “cause,” as a starting point for 
some sequence of interaction. For another problem, he must be seen as a 
product of other forces, an effect, a carrier of influence but not its source.” 


We might bring these considerations of perspectives of social change 
to a close by commenting and noting Yinger’s specification of conditions 
for the maximum influence of religion on social change. It will be greatest, 


™ Dean and Rosen, A Manual of Intergroup Relations (Chicago, 1955), Chap. 3. 
2 Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the Individual, pp. 305-306. 
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he says, “when the strategic decisions of religious individuals are made 
with the clearest recognition of the dilemma of the churches! When 
prophetic or charismatic leadership is most abundant, when religious in- 
stitutions are most effectively autonomous from the secular institution of 
power.””28 


The dilemma referred to above results from the religious leader’s 
difficulty in having to compromise on substantive issues in order to keep 
contact with persons for later influence. It is part of a religiously mo- 
tivated decision and is therefore strategic. It is a matter of what de- 
cisions one makes to remain in a position of influence with power. “How 
to be simultaneously in politics (thus to influence it) and beyond politics 
(thus to challenge it),” Yinger says, is an ancient problem for world 
religions and is more explicitly recognized in America due to the Judaic 
background of'* Christianity. To recognize it, however, is not to solve 
it. The key ideas of the dilemma are “compromise” and “influence.” 
Leaders handle the “dilemma” by concessions to individual needs, to 
social and secular power, and by more or less conscious recognition. 


The dilemma, however, is not the chief interest to us in Yinger’s 
proposition. Our chief interest is in the phrase, “prophetic or charismatic 
leadership is most abundant.”® There are implications here for rounding 
out this discussion with a challenge. 


There is a place for a positive charisma; there can be no religious au- 
thority without it. This recognizes the nature of the “call” even though 
it may not come in the ways claimed in the past. This would seem to 
be another way of saying that there is a persistent function of religion 
in man’s effort to deal with death, frustration, and hostility from both 
the poles of individual and of group needs. Even though the ministry be- 
comes professional, educated, and trained, there must be a basis for au- 
thority, which in fact is not the same as authoritarianism. This is im- 
portant to the Negro community if its leadership and followership are to be 
creative rather than sociopathic. 


The crucial thing to develop is prophecy. In a real sense the current 
reassertion of Negro ministerial leadership amid the changes of Southern 
urbanization and civil rights decisions and claims is related to prophecy. 


* Tbid., p. 307. 
* Tbid., p. 250. 
*® [bid., p. 307 (prophetic and charismatic leadership). 
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Conceptions and expectancies recognize a “call” of revelation or com- 
mitment. It is important to recognize it and to see its relation to social 
change. It is related to group identification, an identification not limited 
to a minority group alone, but to the human dignity of all men. In fact, 
an additional element to this group identification, non-violence, is the 
highest tribute to that dignity. It may well be that this resurgence of 
prophecy will serve to challenge the anomie that is so potential in the 
Negro community. For one thing, the resurgence is directly related 
to the masses, a relation which the minority protest organizations them- 
selves do not effectively have. 


We might conclude on this note. For many years the minority pro- 
test organizations and their feaders have carried elements of the prophetic 
role of religion in and for the Negro church. They did this as a func- 
tional alternative. Now this role is either being borne directly by the 
church, or can be borne by the religious leaders of the church. 


These perspectives, then, should permit us a more operational exami- 
nation of religious phenomena. Certainly developing sociological theory 
is so conceptualized, and so defined with respect to religion, that the 
normative concern of theology with radical monothesim, and with re- 


ligion and culture, can be adequately surveyed and analyzed in terms of the 
church as a social institution and religion as a persistent function in our 
complex and changing society. 
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